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UCM AL TUS 


BEAUTY AND GLORY. 
BY MILES GERALD KEON. 


O’er the waters that bathe an ancestral spot 
1 have stoudin early morn,— 

Till this emblem of lite aud titlul lot, 
To my wusing mind was borne :— 


Where the hanging trees left a space above, 
And the thyme its perfurne gave, 

Two rivals, who vied tor the naiad’s love, 
Were glassed iu the lucid wave. 


‘The streamlet received in its heaving breast 
The beams of the matin star ; 

With tremulous joy, and a bright unrest, 
It welcomed them from afar. 


Ah, how sweetly the fleet wave onwarc fiows, 
Besprent with tbat pearly beam! 

And huw brightly the halo of glury glows 
Over the glad and bounding stream! 


But when clouds had gone over that beauteous gaze, 
its image, too, died below ; 

And the streamlet preserved no trace of the rays 
Which had smilea awhile ago. ‘ 


’T was the lily, still drooping with faithful face, 
O’er the pare wave’s gentle heart: 

’T was the lily, iu pale and in candid grace, 
Wohvose image would ne'er depart. 


Bat lo! when sommer had passed away, 
Theu the lily was dead and gone ; 

While, once more, the star with immortal ray, 
Serenely aud sweetly shone! 

Phen, believe not, believe not that lowly charine 
Can vie with Glory’s love ; 

The latier may sometimes forsake your atms; 


hand of a duchess. It will be ready to- morrow night; and the next morning 
1 am off to Liverpooi by the first train after six. Aunounce the fact to the 
governor, Tell him I am stanch, Get all ready. Buack JonEs. 

The other was as follows:—‘ James—I have lost the rowing match; 
everything goes against me; must marry Deb, else allisup. Can't stic to. 
morrow, lor the club sits. Be down the day afler by the first train after six 
Be sure to put up the bristles uf the old lady, for the governor will fight 
hard. Prepare them both—aiso the cook—likewise Deb. 

Wate Jones.’ 

This looked like business. James did as he was ordered, aud the whole 
house was presently in a fermeut. The uncle saw that the affair could be 
deferred no longer, and he prepared accordingly for the tug of war. Oa the 
coming of her intended being formally announced to the young lady, she 
inquired demurely whether he really thought Black Jones would be in time 
for the earliest train? ‘ He takes so long to dress!’ said she with a sigh. 

‘If he is nut in this hunse,’ said the uncle sternly, ‘ within ten minutes 
after the arrival of the first train, 1 wash my hands of him, and you may 
marry whom you please.” 

‘And White Jones,’ said Deb to her aun‘ in a bashful whisper; ‘if he 
should meet two dogs fighting on his way to the terminus, do you think he 
would have the fortiiude to pass on before seeing it out?’ 

*{ am sure of it,’ replied the old lady; ‘butif be is not here as soon as 
Black Jones, dispose of your hand and my fortune as you thiak proper.’ 

The two, however, did their best to neutralise this liberal offer; for each 
of the young men received a note by the following morning’s post, warning 
him of the critica! positivn in which he stood. 

The lovers—who occupied the same lodgings—were at breakfast when 
these missives were delivered. 

‘ You begin to have some doubt,’ said White Tones with fierce con'empt. 
*You shake a little as we come at last tothe scratch ;’ and Black Jones, 
indeed, looked anything but easy. His eyes avoided those of his friend, the 
muscles of his face twitched convalsively, and at length seizing a pen with 
one hand, and the bell with the other, he rang and wrote lke lightning, and 
in half a minute had kicked the dirty little boy out with a letter, 

‘ That is to as-ure them ‘hat you will be punctual for once in your life !’ 
remarked White Jones. ‘I eball not take the trouble of writing at all, for 
they know ine.’ Presently a friend came in to inviie him to a fishing excur- 
sion somewhere in Epping Forest; aud glad to fill up so advantageously 
the little that remained of his bachelorhoud, be left the room whistling, 
without observing the knowing wink which passed between the visitor and 
Black Juues. Wh2n they were gone, the latter listened till the soand of 
their footsteps had died away, and then, beginning with a prudeut chuckle, 
he rose by degrees to a trautic laugh. He danced wildy about the room, 
poussetted with ap arm-chair, and catching up his hat, was abvat to kick it 





But its licht’s enshrined above! 
——— 


RAILWAY ROMANCE, 


One half of the romantic stories of this country are more or less con- 
ected with stage-coach travelling; but the railway, with its formal lines 
and prosaic punctuality, appears to be almost entirely given up to business. 
This, however, is unjust. he fact is, we are at present only in the trau- 
sition state between the two modes ef getting along, and we hardly kuow 
as yet whatto make of the new one. The dikes and canals of Holland 
are as redolent of rormance as the loveliest dells in England, where the 
Dryads might have been supposed to be peeping in wonder through the 
trees, a8 the stage swept along the shadowy road; and by and by, wien 
our ideas get time to alapl themselves to the hurry-skurry of the rail, ad- 
ventures, we have no doubt, will be picked up at every station, and devoue- 
ments found at every termiuus, Inthe meantime, the following anecdote 1s 


along the carpet. Cuaugiog his mind, however, he smuothed the nap with 
nig gem, and tried it ou at the glsse 
| * That will du ! said he admitingly : * that’s the ticker ! 
nificent bew waistcoat besides! 1 wonder what Deb will say to the waist- 
coat?) Upon my life, I almost wish the pyor gull was to be there after all !’ 
He had taken guod care, huwever, to prevent this. Having accientall, 
learned that an experimental train was to start erly in the taorning—the 
forerunner of the Oue now preparing to make the journey between Loudon 
jand Liverpool in; fee bours instead of nine—he had secured a seat 
and in order to preclude the possibility ot White Jones hearing any- 
thing of the matter, he bad just despatched him to fish tittlebats in Epping 
Forest. ‘I'he latter on bis part, as if warned by some preseutiment of evil, 
took revenge in anticipation ; for, in passing througt Fleet Street, he called 
at the tailor’s, and count'rmanded his cousin’s waistcoat, by that time 
nearly finished, fur two days. 

The next morhing White Jones was at the Euston terminus so long be 
fore the time, that the policeman, seeing a tall man wandering up and down 
with a disturbed air, pulling out his watch every minute, and then turning 





given, not as a specimen of the railway romantic, but merely a3 something 
to tranquillise the minds of those who are in alarm for the very existence of 
romance. We freely present it as materials to any tale-writer who is dis- 
posed to make much ado about nothing :— 

The three parties principally coucerned—the heroine and the two horoes 
—had the same surname, which was a very cormmon one ; and the two gen- 
tlemen had likewise the same Christian name—call it John—and were 
therefore distinguished among their intimates by sobriquets. All this, 
which is of no consequence to the story, we shall merely intimate, for we | 
would uot willingly burt anybody’s feelings. The lady was Miss Deborah 
Jones; more familiarly, Deb Jones; and the iwo gentlemen—John Jones— 
were known as Black Jones and White Jones. Deborah was a little Welsh 
heiress, though residing with her uncle at Liverpool; and Black Jones was 
a handsome dark man of Gray’s Lau, and White Jones was a handsome fair 
man ofthe Temple, Loudou.  I[t wili be felt that the two young mien, in the 
common course ol things, Were in loye with their cousin. Hew could it 
be otherwise? Their fortune was all to make, while hers was ready made 
to their hand. It would be absurd to let it go out of the family, Sbe was, 
besides, a pretly enough girl in her way, witha delightful little turned up 
Welsi nose, a ripe red cheek, and a merry blue eye. Black Jones, indeed 
who was of very moderate size, thought her too little. bat he determined 
that she should wear high heeled shoes, like himself; and White Jones who 
was a remarkably dashing persov, considered her somewhat valgar; bu: 
all that, he was sure, would pass away before she was a hoaey-moon 10 his 
society. 

Cousin Deb, in the meantime, was much puzzled between the Black and 


an expectant frightened look tuwards the gate, gave notice al the telegraoh 
oflice that some business might be looked tor. The suspicious-looking 
passenger, however, was not‘ wanted ;’ and when at length he actually 
felt the train ia motion, and kaew that Black Jc nes was out with it, he was 
fain to put his head out of the window to drown his laugh of triumph in the 
noise of the wheels. Incountermanding the waistcoat, he had merely 
thought to play his brother a trick, or at least deprive tim of an advantage 
which could hardly be supposet capable of weighiug seriously against a 
fizure like his, even 10 the saconsequential eyes of Deb ; but the fact of his 
disappoiutment havieg duced him to break so tateful an appointment, 
was 4 proof the man was an absuluie lunatic; and, indepcudeutly of every 
personal considerativn, he considered it a duty incumbent on him to marry 
the heiress out of his way. 

In due time Black Jones was himself at the terminus, with the positive 
certainty of reaching Liverpool by the special! train at least three hours be- 
fore his rival. He did not louk, however, like a man in such fortapate cir 
cumstances. His face was flushed, his brow contracted, his walk rapid 
and unsteady. He carried a browa paper parcel under his arm, which 
ever and anon he partially opened tu view its contents. More than once 
he undid it entirely, aud disclosed the skeleton of a superb waistcvat, 
trimmed with gold and silk einbroidery. The edges, the buiton-holes, the 
collar, all were unfinished ; aud the unbappy traveller, as he gazed, seemed 
to be half-smothered with griefand rage. Bat the perspiration at length 
dried upon his brow; the Mash oa his cheek subsided into a stern paleness ; 
and his lip was even curled by something like a smile, as he took bis seat 
in the carriage. He looked like a man that bad adopted some desperate 


+} Tinstas « £; the ex f . . “ ‘ e 
the White ; for the cause of (he Oue was espoused by her ancie, and that o! | resolution, and who, coufident in his own resources aud energy, set turtune 


the other by her aunt. These two personages she could not think of offen- | 
ding, as, besides her own moderate property, she had considerable expec- 
tations from them. But how the question was to terminate, or whether it 
would terminate at all, she cuuld not imagine ; ‘or the two old people, as 
rich uncles and aunts usaally are, were absolute persunifications of obstina: 
cy. The whole house, indeed, was kept in hot-water by the arguinent ; 
and even James Jones, a depentent relation, who acted as a sort of secre- 
tary to the uncle, although the subject did not come legi imately into his des 
partment at all, was so much worried by every body concerned, that he 
more than once thought of giving up his situation. He was at the same 
moment the unwilling confidant of the uncle, the aunt, the niece, and the | 
Black and White ; bullied by the first, scolded by the second, laughed at | 
by the third, and written to authoritatively by almost every post by the 
other two. Janes was a quiet-minded person, intensely sensible of his 
sbligations to the whole family, as well as of the demerits of his own pov- 
erty; and periaps he was not utterly angry with any of them, except 
Deb, who laughed must wickedly at the patience with which he listened 
to them all. 

Matters went on in this way for we cannot tellhow long. The uncle 
became more crabbed and determined, the annt more loud and shrill, the 
two young meu more zealous and impatient, Deb more anxious to be mar. 
ried to somebody, aud James more sick of the whole business. At length 
the last mentiuned individual received two notes by the same post, which, 
as being charucieristic of the writers, and likewise as promising to bring 
the affair to sorne conclusion or other, we copy :— 

* James,’ ran the one—‘I will stand this no longer. Iam not slow, but 








at defiance 

The great experiment was successful. The special train reached Liver 
pool in five hours; and Black Jones, bounding out of the carriage before 
it had quite stopped, narrowly missed being intercepted by the uncle and 
aunt, The consternation of these two on finding, a3 they supposed, that 
neither of their protegés hai arrived by the first train, may be imagined 
The experiment had bven no secret iu the comparatively small field of Liver- 
pool. The train was eagerly expected by every human bving, and the 
news of its arrival carried at once to the remotest districis of the town. The 
only comfort the old couple had was, that the delinquency was nut coufined 
to one of the young men; and they even hoped that they might receive 
some satisfactory explanation from the lovers in person by the next train. 
Leaving them, however, to pursue their way slowly howewards—some- 
what afraid, it must be confessed, to meet the saucy eye of little Deb—it is 
our duty to follow the strides of Black Jones. 
_ This gentleman never stopped till he planged headlong into the estab- 
lishment of the Stulz of Liverpool, and saw himself in the midst of foar- 
and-twenty tailors. It was in vain for them to staud upon their dignity, and 
refuse to complete the work of another artist; their customer was peremp: 
tory. It was in vain for them, at length, to promise tv seud it home to the 
gentleman in half au hour at the very latest. Black Jones knew tailors— 
| ana tailors knew tim! He stood over them, with a stern brow buta quak 
| ing heart, till the work was finished; and then, armed cap-a-pie, presented 
himself at the uncle's house a considerable number of minutes before his 
rival could possibly be in Liverpool. He was not permitted at once to see 
the incensed ‘ governor,’ fer the choice had now passed out of that geutle. 
man’s hands, Several hours, instead of the stipulated ten minutes, had 





deliberate; I am not dull, but meditative. I have now taken my resolution, 
and I will marry Deb instanter, or know why I don’t. M; landlady threat. 
ons to lock me cut, and my bootmaker tu luck me up. Besides, | have a 
Waretcoat at this moment between the tailor’s fagers which would win the 





| elapsed since the arrival of the first train, and the decision now rested wiih 
| Deb. He was shown into an anteroom, where he could hear the angry 
| voices of the uncle aud aunt in (he next apartment. 


And the mag- : 


White Jones, in the meantime, arrived in safety alter a comfortable 
journey of nine hours, and, confident of being able to walk over the field, 
took his way deliberately to the scene ot action. On entering the ante- 
room, he started back aghast at the apparition of Black Jones! Nay, the 
very waistcoat was there, complete to the last stitch, and looking as ele- 
gant and recherché as could well be imagined. Black Jones was admir- 
ably well-dressed for a bridal. He was a decidedly handsome little man. 
The heart of White Jones sank within him. 

But White Jones was a tall, martial figure of a man; the very dis- 
arrangement of his hair, and the negligence of his cloak, which hung 
upon one shoulder, looked formidable; and as Black Jones cast up his 
eyes along the person of his six-foot cousin, he felt little, in spite of the 
heels of his boots. 

While the rivals were glaring at each other in silence, the door cf the 
inner room opened, and James appearing, modesily, invited them to enter. 
The uncle and aunt were seated in awtul state, while Deb stood near them 
in all the glory of white muslin and blonde lace. She turned up her eyes, 
{ without turning up her head, as the cousins entered, and continued to 
| busy herself in tearing an unfortunate rosebud, leaf by leaf, although she 
must have been aware that her owa tresh cheek could not have suffered 
by its rivalry, 

‘Sir,’ said the aunt, breaking in fiercely before her better-half, and ad- 
dressing her protegé, * why were you not in the special train ” 

‘I never heard of it. The fact is, all yesterday | was—was 

‘ Fishing, assisted Black Jones. 

‘And you, sir,’ demanded the uncle; ‘if you were in the special train, 
what have you been doing these three hours ”” 

‘ The fact is, L thought to do a little honour to Deb; and so I was— was 
——’ Here White Jones pointed with his tongue to the waistcoat, and, 
crossing his legs, imitated the action of sewing. Even James smiled; but 
little Deb was as grave as a judge. 

‘ Well, gentlemen,’ resumed the uncle, ‘I confessI have had my wishes 
and predilections—but all that is over. Niece Deborah has now the dis- 
posal of her own hand, and of any little matters her aunt and I may have 
to leave behiad us. One of you must be unfortunate; but even if he 
should turn out to be the one I desire most to succeed, { can no longer 
use any influence in his favour. Come, Deb, speak cat! Deb started. 

‘i will not pretend to say, said she, glancing admiringly at the em- 
broidered waistcoat, and then at the tall figure, ‘that | have not made my 
election. How was it possible to help it? All this tuss about a poor little 
hand like mine mustbe at end one time er another you knew ; bat while it 
is going on, the house is a perfect bedlam. My uncle and avat have done 
nothiug bat scold one another: my two suitors have done nothing but dance 
up aud down by the railway like madmen ; and even poor James has been 
worried to death. He bas been growing thin and pale; he had put all 
| hie thiags ap in a carees bag ready to be vff—no one—not even himself— 
knew whither; afd a was only last night 1 caught him sittiag alone with 
his face buried in bis hands— 

‘Deb! how can you——’ 

‘Hush! you Know you were crying. Well, what coold I do? At tea 
miputes after the arrival of tbe train | was to be my own mistress; but in 
case of accidents, | was married ten miautes before, and am now’—making 
a low courisy—* Mrs, James Jones!’ 

‘The traitor !’ cried Black Jones, starting forward: ‘I should have dis- 
trusted that sull water !’ 

2 * The bypocrite!’ thundered Waite Jones: ‘I had ever a horror of mo- 
esty !’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Mr. James Jones, with a kind of quiet dignity which 
sat very Wei! upon his humility, ‘ matters are not so bad as you suppose. 
You desired tu marry Deborah, not from the affection she is 60 capable of 
iuspiring, but from mean and mercenary motives. Now, by our own con- 
fession, we were married before her uncle and aunt's promise took effect ; 
so you can still make love to them for their money.’ ‘ 

What the old couple said in reply—whetber the Black and White were 
moliitied—whether the five Jones’s dined that day at the same table—all 
such matiers we shall leave to the doer-up of these materials. For our- 
selves, we are quite satisfied with having vindicated the Romance of Rail- 
ways. 


’ 




















—-———— 
EXPLOITS OF ONE OF THE STUARTS 


Those conversant with the circumstances of the gallant, rash, and unfor- 
tunate Duke of Moumouth’s rising, may remember thit his pretensions to 
the British throne were founded on his birth; and that he was the natural 
son of King Charles Il. by Miss Lacy Walters of Haversford, baving been 
born at Roverdam in 1649, under the name of Crofts. He came to Eng- 
land iv 1662, and was created Duke of Orkney, and on the 7th February, 
1663, Baron of Tindale, Earl of Doncaster, and Duke of Monmouth. Hav- 
ing retired to Holland in we latter end of the reign of King Charles, then at 
variauce with the court, he made bis hostile invasion of England on the ac- 
cessiun of King James, aud was proclaimed king His army, consisting of 
about 5000 horse and foot, was defeated by the Earl of Faversham. The 
duke was arrested commited to the Tower, and beheaded on the 15th July, 
1695. His wife, the Duchess of Buccleuch, was still alive ; but the duke, 
alleging that this marriage bad been forced on him by his father at the age 
of fitteen, befure he was capable of making a proper choice, had, in bis ma- 
ture age, coutracted avoth-r alliance with Henrietta Maria Wentworth, Ba- 
roness of Netilestead, and avowed that be considered ber as his lawfal wife 
before God and man. Befere his execution, the duke was, however, refus- 
ed the sacrament ty Drs. Tenuison and Hooper, unless he should confess 
the sin and adultery in which he lived with the Lady Wentworth. ; By her 
he had a son, who was deprived of all inheritauce, as being illegitimate ; 
but being conveyed to Paris by a Colonel Smyth, an adherent of the Duke 
of Monmouth, this child was by him educated, and left heir to his fortune, 
This son was Colonel Wentworth Smyth, who afterwards engaged in the 
Stuart cause in 1715 aud in 1745; a few years after which, when in his se- 
venty-second year, he was beset on a bridge in the Highlands of Scotland 
by three soldiers of the royalist army, in the expectation of reward, and in 


the desperate siraggle that ensued, he fell over the parapet, and was drown- 


ed along with two of them gt 
This Colonel Wentworth Smyth left a son, Ferdinand, then only in his 
sixth year, by Eleanor, daugbter of Sir Robert Nee‘ham, a great grand- 
daughter of the same Duke of Moumouth; she had died, however, three 
yeurs before, and Ferdinand Smyth Stuartremained an orphan. His double 
affinity to the Stuarts was probably the cause of the striking likeness which, 
in after years. he bore to all the portraits of Charles if. His life of strange 
vicissitude still more strongly marks his participation in the doom of that 
house, : 
Reared amidst the Grampian Hills at a period when four-tifths of the in- 
habitants apoke Erse or Gaelic, and called the Lowland dialect Sassenach or 
Saxon, Ferdinand Smyth Stwart included English as a foreign language 
amidst the branches ol a liberal education bestowed upon him. Removed 
to Aberdeen, he studied for the medical protession, and attended the lec- 
tures of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, whom he always emphatically describ- 
ed as ‘a blessing Sent from Heaven to serve mankind,’ and as ‘an honour 
to buman vaiure. Stimulated by a wish to behold the polar regions, he 
made bis first professional essay a8 surgeon to a Greenland whaler, and was 
highly gratified by the experiment. In the spirit of adventure he next made 
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a voyage tu America, passed a considerable time in the back settlements 
amongst the Indians, and finally settling down in Maryland, became a con- 
siderable proprietor of lauds in Virginia, and the owner of one ol the most 
delightful seats on ih picturesque banks of the Potomac. He here exercised 
successtully the combined occupations of a planter and a physician, until the 
occurrence of the dispule betwixt the colony and the mother country, when, 
espousing the Lome cause, his resideuce soon became both unpleasant aud 
dangerous. Pr. Stuart thereapou abandoued his profession, and in 1774 be- 
came capiain in the Western Virginia Regiment, in which capacity he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in a severe action, With the Indians. Signal: 
ised, however, as almost the only loyalist for three counties around him, 
he was, in October 1775, compelled to abandon his home, his family, and | 
fortune. He reached the nearest British post, three hundred and twenty 
miles from his residence, after encountering namerous dangers, and was 
appointed captain in the Queen’s Royal Regiment of Rangers. Being or- 
dered on a Most important aud perilous expedition, he succeeded in cunduct- 
ing the enterprise nearly four bundred miles iu perfect safety ; but on the 
day after he had relinquished his charge, was captured, and placed in strict 
confinement. 

At the peril of his life, he escaped from a guard of fifty men en the 20th 
of December, and travetled three hundred miles on foot over the extensive 
and alimostinaccessible range ot the Allegany Mountains, amicst the rigours | 
of winter, nearly destitute of food and clothing, and euvironed by unparal: 
leled dangers and hardships. When almost beyond the reach of danger, he | 
was, ulier ali, recaptured. and dragged seven hundred miles, faust bound with | 
cords, to be imprisoned ia Philadelphia, where he sutiered eighteen months’ | 
captivity, on bread and water, ia irons, ina dungeon. His sufferings were | 
cruelly ealianced by his being forced to march a bugdred aud lity miles in 
irous, at the puint of the bayenet, aud covered with blood, occasioued by the 
irons and by broken biisters, iu the rear of the Congress when it fled trom | 
Philadelphia to Baltimure. Being unable to proceed farther, be was thrown | 
into the buld ofa privateer, upon the ballast, which consisted of pig iron and 
stones, and kept for three days and nights without clothes or food, and still | 
in irons, the snow falling fast through the hatches. Bat again effecting bis | 
escape, he encountered a fourth series of dangers and hardsbips in passing 
two hundred miles by water down the great Bay of Chesapeake, avd more 
than three handred miles by land, througt a hostile country, where he was | 
well known, while a high reward was oftered for his seizure. At length he | 
reached the Preston, twenty-one miles off at sea, in a canoe, alter being | 
tossed about alluight in a storm. His ardent zeal and loyalty at this time 
induced him to decline a veryghandsome gratuity offered him, in money, 
by Sir William Howe, commander in-chiet of the British forces, on his ar- | 
rivalin New York. After doing duty for some time as captain in the Loyal | 
American Regiment, aud also in the afterwards celebrated 424 or Royal 
Highland Regiment, Dr. Stuart, besides a corps of forty-five men in the for- 
mer regiment, raised a chosen corps of one hundred and eighty-five men, at 
a very greal expense, and this body he commanded, engaged in the most! 
active service, until, of his own chuice, he was attached with all bis men to 
the Queen’s Rangers. 

High and flatte:iang commissions proffered to Stuart during this period of | 
service by the Americans Were retused. Indeed bis loyalty of spirit was 
from the first invincible. Before quitting his own home, be dettaded it | 
against a superior force, till oue of his servauts was killed and himself dan- 
gerously wounded. Even while in the hands of the enemy, he exerted 
his influemse successtaliy in preveuting numbers of British prisoners from | 
entering we American army; and, daring his escape, preserved, by his | 
advice and iniluence, as many as one thousand families of loyalists trom 
utter destruction. In ihe Danbury expedition, aided by only ten men he | 
repulsed aud drove back, at the point of the bayonet, a hundred and more | 
of the enemy who had greatly harassed the rear of the British army, leaving 
nineteen dead ov the field. At the capture of Philadelphia he discovered 
eighteen serviceable pieces of cannon concealed in the Delaware ; and being 
attacked by a force numbering six times his own, while serving asa detach: | 
meut covering the woodcutiers near Derby, he not only repulsed tbem, | 
but killed more of the enemy than the whole number of bis own detach- | 
ment. Ta the action of Edgehill he particularly distinguished himeelf against | 
Morgan’s nflemen, the very best troops ol the eneiny, pursuing them to | 
the abattis of Washington’s camp 
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To effect the capture of a partisau officer, he passed, on one occasion, into | 
the coautry beyond the position occupied by the enemy in force, and ac- | 
complisued his parposes at noonday. In the batile of Crooked Billet, a 
May, 1778, with ouly sixty-five officers and men of the Queen’s Rangers, 
he totally routed nine hundred of ihe enemy, leaving two hundred dead 
on the field, and taking sixiy-sevea prisoners, with wagons, baggage, \c. 
At Croswell Creek, exasperated by seeing Captain Stephenson shot at his 
side, he attacked the enemy, tweaty-five huudred strong, with six pieces 
of cauron, and with only eighty men, drove them from the bridge, which 
they had fortified, and secured the safe passage of the British army. At the | 
batile of Freehold he furnished a signal proof ot his resolution and bra- | 
very. Atier lis regiment, which was only three hundred and fifty strong, | 
had for two whole hours sustained alone and unsupported, the attack of | 
five thousand of the enemy under General Lee, Stuart, with eighty men as | 
a furlorn-hope, was directed to sustain the attack of the enemy’s whole | 
column, wilh a view to cover and secure the retreat of the rest of the de- | 
tachmen'. Not only did he withstand the enemy in a narrow pass in which 
he had posted. his men, but, after a long and severe c nflict, repulse a them 
Nay, wore: in the evening of the very same dey, being again detached in 
command of two companies of men, inorder to cover the retreat of some } 
troups who were iu danger of being cut off by a very superior force, Sta- 
art, afier accomplishing this piece of service, contrived also to kill five and | 
capture twenty-seven of the eaemy by means of an ambusceade. ‘ 
These exploits, were they not we!l authenticated by sta'ements published 
in this couatry and America prior to the year 1810, might savour so:me- 
what of the style of Barun Manchausen, {tis cerlain, however, thet while 
Stuart actually put in claims to indemnification for 65000 acres of 
land, and other losses valued at £244,346, his services were at one titne 60 | 
far acknowledged, that a peusion of 3U0/,atter wards withdrawn, was granted | 
him. He seems to have irtitated, by expressions of contempt, the commis 
sioners appointed to investigate the claims of the royalists, with whose pro- | 
ceedings be affected to make no secret of his disgust, and thas occasivned 
the withdrawal of his peusion: nor was any alequate compensation ever 
substituted. 

Balked in his expectations of reward, he hed made up his mind to settle 
in Jamaica, in prosecution of his profession, aud for that purpose embarked 
withhis family on the 26th September, 1735. Misfortune, the doom ot bis | 
race, again, however, tracked bis footsteps: within sixteeu days after his | 

arrival, a tremendoas hurricane destroyed all his property; he was attacked 
by a dangerous illness, and obliged to return in the greatest distress. To | 
cruwao this succession of calamities, he was on lis arrival in England ar- | 
rested on a false process at Plymoutb, thrown into St. Thomas’s Ward, the 
prison for debiors for the county of Devon, and there sabjected to a course 
of ill-treatment. Having set fourth his case ia a memorial w the kiog, 
presented at his majesty’s first levee in December, 1792, it was most gra- 
ciously received. He was shorily afterwards oflicially reqaested by Gene- | 
ral Delancey to present another memorial to the Treasury. Bat after | 
doing 80, and waiting several months for a reply, he found that his memo- | 
rial had never been presented to the Board. It was lost! Under the } 
pressure of necessity, he at this juncture accepted the situation of assistant | 
barrack master at St. Domingo, upon an assurance, from very high autho. | 
rity, that his claims on government, so far from being weakened, would be | 
strengthened thereby. Mischance did not forsake bim even in this humble | 
capacity. In Admiral Christian's fleet he was wrecked not seldomer than | 
three times in his voyage out in 1795 and 1796, when above five thousand 
men perished, and not oue-sixth of four hundred sail returned to England. | 
He was alierwards atihe capture of St. Lucia, at Martinique, and in St 
Domingo at a period when seven thousund six hundred British soldiers, and | 
as many seamen, were carried off in five week’ by the yellow fever. Though | 
not attached to the medical staff at the time, Dr. Stuart applied himself } 
to discover a means of alleviating or curing this dreadiul disorder, and 
found out a remedy which perfectly accords with the views of modern me- | 
dical science. The disease is merely a bilious fever, with the bile ren- 
dered acrid and corrosive by the extreme heat 
quently cousisted of five grains tartarised autimony and one tablespoonful 
of soft sugar, dissolved in fifieen tablespoonfals of boiling water, of which 
one is to be taken every fifieen or twenty minutes until it bas operated three 
distinct times, when an immense quantity of acrid thick viscid bile is eva- 
cuated, and the patient immediately relieved : toast and water, with nitre, 
is to be used for constant drink, and one ounce of Glauber salts taken in it 
on the second or third day after. This trea'ment, along with bark in port 
wine during convalesceuce, completed the recovery.” Dr. Stuart’s repu- 
tation as a physician was pot coafined to this cure; for, about the year 1757, 
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* Medical men acquaikied with the yellow fever of the tropics, ard 
wit the interiropical variations of climate, have observed in ourown couL- 
try, during the bypast seasou, a certain modification both of the disease and 
its cause. We bad, up to July, the intense heat at high temperatures of 
the West India islands, succeeded therealter by the rainy or wet season, 
generating the malaria that has subsequently prevailed, and giving rise to 
the great prevalence of bowel complaint, dysentery, and bilious fever afa 
remitient character, accompanied evea by the yellow tinge of the skin, and 
as unequivocal symptums of yellow fever as in these latitudes we could 
reasonauly expect 


| of the most anxious care and attention, he expired on the 28:h of Decem- 


' of amelioration. 


ignorant population is comparatively an ideflicient and wasteful popula- 


| subjvined portiuns of evidence which he has taken as to the comparative 


| greater amount of work from them, and get it better done, and because I | 
Dr. Stuart’s cure conse- | 





he discovered a substitute for Peruvian bark in the produce of this country, 
so tiat ague and scurvy might be counteracted by a remely at one-f.urth 
the cost of bark, ovcarring abundantly at home. 

Tn 1803, Siuart was appoiated barrack-master of Billericay, when the 
barrack erections being ruinous. some insuberdinate militia, instigated by 
their commanding officer, assaulted him as the canse of the wretchedness of 
the accommodations, and beat out six of his teeth; for which he prosecu- 
ted the commandiag officer at an expense of L. 100 to himeell, although 
the oflicer was convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine to the king. He 
was latterly barrack master at Landguard Fort; an unhealthy situation, 
where he lost a daughter in April 1813, and a son in February following. 
Finding the health of his other children likewise in danger, he solicited a 
change of barracks, Not succeeding in this, he retired from the public 
service, and settled in London, in Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, 
where aa accident occurred, 20th December, 1314, which consummated 
the fate of one of the nearest descendants of the royal house of Stuart. 
The carriage of a Mrs Kelly, who was described as the daughter of Mr 
Doiland, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, came unexpectedly upon the unfor- 
tanate man by suddenly iurning the corner of Southampton Street. He 
was unable to escape in tims, ard being knocked down by the pole, was 
trampled upon by the horses. This occurred in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his own residence, io which he was conveyed alive; but, in spite 


ber, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, leaving behind him an amiable 
bat destitute widow, two sons, and a daughter; and this just as he was be- 





ginning to be recognised by his friends, and might have succeeded in es- 
tablishing himselfas a physician in the metrepolis 

We bave uot yet spoken of Dr. Stuart’s ilierary abilities. He iad, how. 
ever, some pretensions to the name ef an author, having published in | 
America two volumes of travels under the name of Smyth. Under the 
signatures of ‘Simplex’ and ‘F. 8. S.’ he publisued six elegies, called 


' 
| 

| , , : a 
‘ Destiny and Fortitude,’ some poems, and many papers, several of which | 


appeared in the Monthly Magezine. He had also agnounced his own 
memoir, of the interest necessarily attaching to which some faint notion 
may be formed from the perusal of this hasty sketch ; and along with them 
a ‘ Genealogical Chart of the Descendants of the Royal House of Stuart, 
the most Ancient aud Illustrious in the World daring a period of Two | 
Thousand Years.’ 

The strange vicissitudes of such a life as S:uart’s, operating on a poetical 
temperament, engendered that morbid superstition which seems more or 
less to have haunted the minds of every member of the S'uart race. 
Amongst his other productions, there isa long poem on the fate of this 
family, characterieed by an excess of such feeling. Amongst their disasters 
he recounts the bloody fate of Queen Mary; and even Darnley (aiso a 
Stuart) is included in the fatal category, as well us his fatbor the Earl of 
Lennox. He then adverts to the death of Henry, Prince of Wales, to 
that of the queen of Bohemia, to the execution of Charles 1, and to the 
death of Charles i! (which he supposes tu have been etfected by poison); 
to the execution of Monmouth, and to the speedy death, from grief, of the 
Lady Wentworth; with the fate of his own father, and the misfortunes of 
his own peculiar lot. He asserts at once the honour and misfortunes of the 
Stuarts in the following lines, which may be reckoned a curiosity of litera- 
ture -— 


Dominion, high command, and splendour gone ; 
Glory, and wealth, and crowns, and sceptres fled ; 

Oar race reproached for adverse fate alone, 
Although our lives with honour we have led. 


That Stuarts sought for arbitrary rule— 
Perish the thought! as false as ill-desicned ; 
Excepting bigot Jamie, religion's tool, 
Whose sanguinary zeal debased his mind. 


Too brave, too well informed for such a part, 
Streng were their talents as their judgments soun 
Pare amor pdirie possessed each heart ; 
Their native land their true affections toand. 


1 


But sycophan's in every age abound ; 
Timesserving reptiles, cringing, mean, and base 
‘That scandal’s brazen tramp delight to sound, 
For hire against their native royal race. 





A race marked out to bear the storms of fate, 
Through ages thus oppressed by her to groar, 


Crushed by hard fortuue’s overpowering weig!t, 
Tis mite with them to join my mournful mean. 


J 





*Midst sylvan wrecks, like one tree left, I stand 
7 ’ 
}'o storms exposed, by furivus empests torn, 
And branches broken by each passing hand, 
Pi } o 
Distressed, oppressed, unheeded, and forlorn. 


The critic might not say that a long poem, of which these a:e a few of tLe 
best stanzas, disp!ayed much beyond the mechanism of verse. Yet. as the 
undoubted production et a man whose descent is linked, although by ille- 
gitimate ties, directly with the sovereign race of our native Jand—as eme- 
Nating trom one who conceived nimsel! struggling under their doom, avd 
even composed the verses in question under tue inspiration of that supersti- 
tion—they are fraught with au interest beyond their intrinsic merits — 
Chambers’ Journal. 





| 
CHADWICK ON THE ECONOMY OF EDUCATED | 
LABOURERS. 


A few months ago, ina staiement of Mr, Chadwick's respecting the de- 
moralization and crime amoung large assemblages of railway labourers, the 
necessity for goud moral supervision was insisted on as an important means 
lt may, however, be urged that education for the labourer 
would prove ultimately of more benefit than any temporary superintendence; 
and Mr. Chadwick has been endeaveuring to demonstrate tu the government, 
to capitalists, and to the influential classes, as a great fact—apart from all 
moral or social considerations, which should govern their exertions for the 
education of the working population—that an unedacaied, iil trained, and 


tion. His object is to p ove, as a question of political economy, that the 
mere pecuniary in‘erests of the capualist are in close coincidence with all 
social and moral interests, and not in antagonism with them, according to 
the prevalent opinion of vulgar sentimentalists—an opinion which ignorant 
or narrow. sighted capitalists and directors of human labour have, by their 
condact, too commonly justified. His leading view is thus set forth in the 


value of educated and uneducated seamen. 

Captain Alderley Sleigh, who had served both ia the king’s and the mer- | 
chant-seamen’s service, gave the following illustrations of the differences. | 
These particulars, though distant, and apparently irrelevant, will be found | 
pregnant with corroborative proof as to the practical influence of ‘he exten- 
sive principles of pecuniary reeponsibility ou the habits and condition of the | 
population, 

*‘ What,’ he was asked, ‘are the differences you have observed in their | 
relative value as seamen, between those seamen whou have been educated 
and those who are uneducated; that is, those who bave been so lar educated 
as to have so much general intelligence as might be shown by their taking 
up a book aud reading for instruction or amusement when not on duty, and 
those who had no such capacity or disposition ?’ 

‘ I have always found the educated seamen the most capable of perform- 
ing their duty, no matter what that duty might be, whether it were a duty 
of danger or one of skill, provided their acquired knowledge were regulated | 
by discipline and directed by corresponding intelligence on the part of the | 
officer, insomuch, that were I fitting out a vessel inyself, | would always, as 
I have hitherto done, prefer the educated men; because [ should get the | 


should have the mest confidence in their fidelity. In short, | would rather 
work a ship of six bundred tons, say with eighteen men, provided they 
were educated, than with twenty five nnedaucated. [ am now speaking of 
the mere amount of work to be got from the men, without reference to their | 
morality or general good conduct ; but of course their intelligent aud moral 
conduct will be found also to have its pecuniary value in respect to the safe- 
ty of the vessel. For example—if an illiterate seaman be on the watch, 
and be placed to look out for land, he will have little or no regard emana- 
ling from principle to the consequences of negligence, and will, without 
making an effort of mental rectitade, indulge himself in sleep; on the other 
| hand, the educated man will be moved by the eense of character, perhaps 
| also by a perception of what is dependent on his performance of duty, and 
will be trae to il without the necessity of watching him. It is not said the 
uneducated man is so far ignorant as notto see the danger. He does see it: 
he can hardly fail to be aware of what must be the consequences to his own 
person; bul either trom insensibility to moral character, or from some ob. 
tuseness, arising out of ignorauce, he does not care for it—he indulges him 
self recklessly. With him the mate has te be constantly on the watch, aud to 
be a driving taskmaster; while the educated man doves his duty with less 
labour of overlooking and driving. An ignorant mat, in dving his work, 





| ali added to the pay of sailors and soldiers, to foster their habits 
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do it so as to save himself trouble, it being sufficient for bim if it makes an 
appearance to the eye, whatever it may be in reality.’ 

Mr. Chadwick urges the same reasoning with regerd to railway labour- 
ers; among whom, he states, ‘a large proportion of the faial accidents is 
ascribable, not to cupidity, but to mere iguorant recklessness; and cites as 
‘one prevailing cause of numerous accidents in ra:lway construction, the 
imperfect mode generally adopted of detaching the horse from the loaded. 
waggon of earth as it approaches the face or ‘ tip of an embankmeut.’ One 
man drives the horse, and another man runs with the waggon, and gets be- 
fore it, to detach the horse. The coustrained attitude, the velocity of seven 
or eight miles an hour, and the unsafe footing, often upon clay, of the man 
upon whom the duty devolves, frequently make him fall actoss the rail, the 
waggon wheels pass over him, and he is killed or maimed for life. [nu 1840, 
Mr. Batler Williams, who was acting as assisiant engineer upon the 
Great Western Railway, endeavoured to call attention to avery simple 
contrivance, which was tried there successfully, and adopted. It enabled 
the driver to detach the waggon without assistance. ‘This contrivance, a 
moveable hasp, connected with the leading reiv, cost only ten shillings, and 
it saved the labour of one man. Yet ouly ina very sival! proportion of cases, 
pethaps not one in ten, was any attention paid to it.’ Mr, Chadwick re- 
miuds employers ‘that attention to order, cleanliness, health, and comfort is, 
asa matter of inere economy, conducive to easier aud better production,’ and 
expresses ‘a confident opinion that, in general, reckless and ignorant labour 
is dear labour. ‘That this is eo in railway labour, admits of prouf by the 
wide variances between expenditure and estimates,aud by comparison with 


carefully coustructed works.’ 


In allinaniry hefore a committee of the Honse of Commons on the snbe 


| ject of the employment of labourers, we find confirmatory evidence of this 


view from large contractors. Mr. Peto, who employs 10 000 men, amongst 
whom he is must solicitous to promote temperance, aud to secure them good 
and cheap provisions and cotafortable dwellings, providing, at the sime 
lime, for schoola and religious instruction at his own cost, states, in his evi- 
dence respecting the payment of labourers :—‘ During the last sixteen years 
[ have always paid the men in money, and have found the good eHeets of it 
in the moral character of the men, iu their steady attention to the work, and 
my own ability, in consequence, of carrying out works far more cieditably 
to myself, and satisfactorily to my « mployers, than I cou'd have done under 
any other system.’ ‘The same gentleman replies, when asked if his work- 
People are less unsteady than those of other employers, that his system 
checks the disposition to wander:—‘ I have some men who have been with 
me fourteen or Slleen years: tramps do not stop long; some of them do not 
like my regulations, end they go away. At Ely aud Peterborough | had 
3700 men on that work, and I never permit any beer to be brooght on by 
any publican; but this is the first work L have tried that on. . { think,’ 
he continues, * that no contractor who thoroughly understood his own inter- 
est, or mora! obligation to those be employed, would pursue any other 
course; I think his interest alone would prompt him to that course, if he 
really understood it... . [ know, of course, a great many contractors, 
some of the most respectable nen in the couatry, who would give evidence 
directly at variance with the evidence [ am giving, thinking that they doa 
common service to men add to themselves by providing in this way 
(part payment of wages by tickeis); but [ say they have never tried the 
reverse system, fancying that their own interests were involved; and that 
influencing their judgments, | can easily unders'and their obliquity of vi- 
sion. 

Tbe pecuniary loss sustained by the employment of disorderly and uned- 
ucated workmen, is demonstrated in the recent report of the government 
inspector of mines, Mr. Tremenbeere, who also gives corroborative evi- 
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dence to the above important conclnsions. In the statement respecting the 
Monmouthstire aud Brecon districts, we read the testimony of the manager 
of the Dowlais works, where 6000 peuple are employed, and eighteen tur- 
naces Kept in blast. ‘We have about 700 colliers, aud 1900 miners; the 
former earning from L.1, 1s. to L.1. 5s. per week ; the latter from 18s. to 
L.1. All might earn much more. Some of our men lose four days a-month ; 


Others one week out of four. Their idleness and irregularity in working 


put us io great inconvenience aud expeuse. Our horses are lying idle when 
the men wont work, andare then overw.rked towards the exud of the month, 
when the men are labouring fifteen and sixteen hours a day, to make up for 
their lusttime. We incura loss, also, in being obliged to stack the cvalt: 

greatexpense. We have uffered one peuny and twopeuce a ton exira to 
intuce them to work regularly, but cannot succeed.’ Samuel Homfray, 
Esq.—a magistrate, aud resident director of the works of the Tredegar Iron 
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and Coa! Company—gives evidence to the same effect ; and W. Williams, 
tusq. of Suatchwoud, states: —‘ The loss of iron, if left a few minutes tvo 


long in the furnace, is very considerable. This frequently happens from 
the inattention of the men when half stupified with drink, and scarcely 
Kuowing what they are about. The iron, when lett too long, melts away, 
aud rans tocincer ‘The dranken babits of the men oblige us also to keep 
an additioual number of labourers, and also ot borses, to do the extra work 
towards the end of the month. There is then a great wear and tear of 
horses and gear, the work continuing fifteen and sixteen bours a day; 
whereas, at the ginning of the monib, they are often not working two 
hours.’ 

Tae foregoing contain the substance of the universal comp'aiats of the 
managers of the works througbuut the district, and show satisfactorily that 
the druuken Nabtts of the men occasion a tax upon ihe employer's capital 
to no sinaill amount—probably far beyond what it would cost to maintain 
the machinery of such secular and retigioas instraction and superintendence 
as would afford the best chance of reaching these evils at their source 

Mr. Chadwick contends that mannfactures or agriculture can only be im- 
proved, or rendered productive to the full extent, by a better trained and 
educated population; that it is, therefore, wet! worth while, as an invest. 
ment of capital, to expend a large sum in the training and education of the 
population. [fat the reason why the employers of labour do not of them« 
selves carry out the main improvemen's which he suggests is, that the eme 
ployers have, by negligent legislation, been exonerated trom a part of tae 
pecuniary consequences of the defective instruments whom they employ. 
This, be urges, is peculiarly the case with employers of workmen in danger« 
cus occnpat.ons. Subjectthe branch of employment to its own casualties 
and you atonce give the employer an interest in obtiining discreet und 
well educated workpeople; you also give a bounty on the exercise of care 
by the employer. 

With the view to raise the demand for discreet hands, Mr. Chadwick 
proposes to render the employers of labour respousible for the employment 
of indiscreet hands, and contends that, if the responsibility be mace general, 
it will become an insurance charge, and that no capitalist will lose by it. 
He quotes the French law as exemplified in its results on the Paris and 
Havre railway, where on the amount of money expended, about L.1.000,- 
000, not more than L.5000, or half per cent , was paid as compensation for 
casualties. Reckoning the earth-work to have cost half the amount paid in 
wages, tere remains a charge of one per cent. Now as, according to Mr. 
Peto, the average weekly earnings on English railways are 2°5., this charge 
of one per cent would amount to about 2 1-2d. per week on the value of 
every labourer lost or maimed. 

‘To take the case of the Summit-Level Tunnel,’ says Mr Chadwick in 
his evidence before the committee; ‘in six years there were thirty-two 
men killed, and 140 seriously wounded, out of L000 men employed. 
yose even L100 paid for compensation for each fatal accident, and L.50 for 
each case of maiming, the weekly insurance charge for these works would 
not have been much greater. Suppose L209 given as compensation for 
each death, and L 50 for each case of maiming, then the gross expenditure 
would have been, in sixty years, L.13,400 on an expenditure of L543 200 
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| in wages; namely, 1000 men, at 22s, per week each; 3 9-10ths per cent. 
| on the wages, or about 6d, per week each, would have paid tbe insurance 


charge for this work of excessive danger, conducted ‘n an excessively 


dangerous manner, It may be said that the men might themselves jnsare 
agains’ these risks. Some would, no doubt; but of the mass, we might as 
well talk of what prudential steps might be taken by children. Even if the 
whole class were educated, there is no reason for imposing the labour of 
separate calculations and cares on the whole namber, and incurring the 
danger of omissions, which proportionately diminish the eflicieney of the 
insurance. Supposing the employers to teke the risk, it dvea net follow 
that they would lose it; [ am confident that they would eventually lose no 
partofit. There is no doubt that the men are less will ng to engage in 
dangerous *ban in safe work, an unwillingness which bas to be overcome by 
a provision of higher wages, and which would be diminished by their bein 
sheltered from the chance of being ren!ered des itute by an accident. 
one doubts that if we did not give pensions to oar wounded soldiers an 
sailors, we should have to give a higher price, or to press. What, wc 

imagine, would be the moral and economical result it tle whole araount 
some five miliions per annum, now paid as army and navy pensions, 6" 
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thought and sel'-dependence, allowing them to save, but at the same ™! 

allowing tueém to spend it as they choose! We are pow doing this wioa 
large proportion of the working-claszes in the United Kingdom, Where | tll 
twenty-six millions per annum are spent io gin and British spirlis ou Walea 
duty ispaid; that isto say, four or five times the aanua!l poor s rate, of 
nearly as much in one year, and on one pernic ious article ol -_— Teuce, a8 
the accumulated savings in of the savings »anksG re 
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than eighteen vears that they have been in oper ion, Risk In, b iwever, an 
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even if the fate of the ship depends on its cor: Will most frequently 


expensive article, and is generally paid for ata wigh price, comm ily lor 
al exaggerated view of the danger: fur, recoliect, 1 1s Dot the leelings if 
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the men at work, but of those who have to be induced to come, which 
governs the price. In respect to sume classes of workmen, it may be ob- 
served, they have been reluctant to acopt improvements which diminished 
risk, preferring the payment of shilings lor the risk, the insurance charge 
for which wouid be in pence. In the course of our inquiries into 
labour in mines, it was found that, ia a cless of mines of a certain. depth, 
fatal accidents were very frequent from the breakage of ropes, which were 
pieced with iron clamps, and patched and pieced again and again, to save 
the expense of new ropes. Whea lives were lost by the breakege of the 
ropes in this class of mines, there was some loss and some trouble to the 
undertakers. Sat it was observed that, in another class of much deeper 
mines, wuore the breakage of the longer rope imposed a mach more serious 
loss, and the stoppage of more important works, there patched ropes were 
seldom found; tere they were regularly renewed, and fatal accidents of 
that clas3 were comparotively rare, At present, the contractor intending to 
adopt the cheapest method of working, underbids him who intends to adopt 
precautions eutailing any considerable expense; by the new plan, the cauti- 
ous and humane man would save money—the careless one would be rniued. 
An eminent gas engineer (Mec. Clegg) was consulted as to a method of re- 
moving gas from a coal mine, so as to render the furmation of an explosive 
mixture impossible. The plan was not adopted, because the expense was 
thought too meeh ta proportion to the risk to the proprietor ; the risk to the 
men was nor reckoned. If the proprietor had been responsible, as | con- 
tend hie ouch: to be, for ali the many losses occasioned by his works, for 
the support of the maimed, and of the families of the killed, it would bave 
beea guod economy to have incurred tue expense. And suppose it had 
added a penny per ton to the price of cual, and sappose it had somewhat | 
lesseue! the rent of tae coal-mine, it would have diminished misery aud 
destitution; it would have saved lives and limbs; it would have lowered 
poor-rates, aud probably rendered mince-work less dangerous; and, by 
sheltering the men and their families from the destitution caused by acci- 
dents, it would have lowered wages without producing the ill effect of } 
lowered wages, for it would diminish the want which wages have to meet, | 

| 








and we should have all the benefit without the sacrifice.’ 

Tae concludiag portion of Mc Chadwick’s evidence involves some im- 
portant cousideratioas: —* [| am anxious,’ he continues, ‘thatthe great ob 
ject should not be lost sight of —imposiug the responsivilitv where there 
is the means of preventing the danger. Mr. Brunel says, ** A man who 
travels by railway musi take the ordinary chances, a3 he would ia walking 
along the streets of a tive failing on bis head, or any other accident of that 
description; and to say that ita man is killed, that therefure his wife and 
family are to be provided for. is going tov far.” I might rest the claim to 
the change of system upon ahis illustration. There we have two sets of | 
conseqg ences ; fiest the death, and the pains of the bereavement to the wile | 
aud family ; and o-xt the pecuniary couseqasnces, the loss of support, and | 
the destitution, Now, in addition to the paysical and mental pains, to in- 
flict the pecuniary loss and destivution on the suffering family is, it appears 
to ine, going too far ia cruelty, uot to say in waste of wealth. and false eco- | 
nomy 1) the loag-run, offeriug an example, so common iu this country, of 
misdirected pecouiary sympathies. We propose that the one part of the 
evil—-the pecuniary loss—shall be borne by him who has the meaas of pre- | 
venting tho mischief; namely, the person in charge of the house, who | 
might, by care, have kept the tile fast, aud who, by experience of one part | 
of the cousequsaces ot the neglect, may have a sufficient motive to take | 
active measures, and incur expenses, to avert the like consequences for the | 
future. Mr. Srunel objected to the aduption of the principle of responsi- | 
bility, as tuterferivg with the temper, boldness, and freedom of action of an 
Englishman, and will put Englishmen “in leading strings.’ Now the 
comp!alat ts, that they are ia strings pulled, atthe bazard of life, by irre- 
sponsible persous, whom it is Necessary to make respousible. To me, it 
appears Lust tie adoption of the principle will religve the Englishman from 
the slavery of fear of events which he has no means of preventing, aud 
which occasivn, in BRogland and Wales alone, an anuual loss of life equal to 
@ caiupaign; te average number of deaths by viulence, of which the greater 
proportion is by the sv called street * accidents,” is upwards of eleven 
thousand por annam. He will not only walk the streets, but ride in railway 
carriages, sal in s!eamers and packet-boats, and work the more confidently 
and bold!y uader the operation of the prisciple whicn guarantees to him 
all that can possibly be done by those who have tha best means to insure 
his personal safety from the consequences which he has the least means of | 
seeing oraverting ; and thal there is no indalgence, boldness, and freedom 
of action, at his risk, by those whosustain little or none of the conseqaences 
themselves, ‘The eqnotmical grounds, which | bave submitted to the com 
Mities, react apon the moral grounds. [ think it will be an advance to | 
teach the woiking classes, and the community in general, the pecuniary 
grounds, as well as others, for reepecting and valuing life and skilled 
labour and making the uneducated more caretul of life, by showing that 1 
is cared for and valued. There are those who hold, as { deem it an erro 
neous duc.riue in respect to population, who, in the tace of iacreasing capi- | 
tal. andiising wages aud couforts, with the increase of population, inter | 
from that increase a continued depression and iecrease uf misery in this 
country ; aud thal if umauy were to die, or be killed off, the better it would 
be for the remainder. The facts, so far as | have been able to observe 
them, have not yet squared with that doctrine. I believe that every labourer 
who, over and above his subsistence, produces asurplus, or a return, to 
make it profiable and worth while to employ him, is uf pecuniary vaine, 
and bis Geath a loss, ecouumically considered, as muck as the destruction of 
@ machin, with its purchase and maintenance ; and that the more there are 
of such labourers, the better for the community, merely ecovomically con» 
sidered, just as a community is all ibe betier the more it hes of preductive 
machives in aciual employment. The possession of intelligence and the 
baman faculties of improvement will not, it may be assumed, detract from 
the economical considerations which justify the proposed responsibility as an 
insurance charge.’ 
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SMUGGLING AND SMUGGLERS. 
FROM TH& NOTE-BOOK O£ A TRAVELLER. 


No re guiations, however strict—no statutes, however stringent—no 
penalties, however severe—have, in any country in ‘he world, been able 
to prevent smugrling. The prevalence of the practice has, on the con- 
trary, always been in direct ratio with the difficulties and obstacles 
thrown in its way. In proportion as the powers of finance ministers and 
custom house officers have been exerted tu raise barriers against illicit 
traffic, the ingenuity of the smuggler has been successtully put in requi- 
sition tu set them at nought, i 

There is, in general, something so odious in fiscal regulations, that 
there are but very few individuals wha scruple to cheat the revenue, if not 
directly, indirectly so, by purchasing and giving the preference to smuge 
gled goods; the circumstance of their being such acting as a stimulant to 
that preference, while. in reality, similar objects produced at home are 
frequently s ‘pertor, and cheaper at the same time. We do not mean to 
assert that commercial prohibitions are not sometimes just and necessary, 
either as a source of revenue, or as a means of protection to home indus- 
ry; but it is in human nature to hanker after those things that are pro- 
hibitea ; and there is, besides, an abstract injustice, apart from all consi- 
derations of expediency, in debarring the individual from satisfying his 
tastes or necessities on the cheapest terms, that few, even among those 
whose feelings of moral rectitude are the most sensitive, consider the 
infringement of the laws, which are in diametrical opposition with those 
tastes or necessities, a crime, or even a venial trangression. The neces- 
sary severity, ta the ful ‘ilment of their duty, which custom house officers 
are compelled to exercise—a severity to which the traveller of high or 
low degree is equally subject—the annoyance of which it is (he cause, and 
often the want of urbani'y manifested by individuals ‘clothed in a little 
brief authority,’ tend to make us think better of ourselves, and to flatter 
onr vanity, wien we can boast that we have ‘ done the customs.’ 

_ Even those who enact the laws and regulations, are in many instances 
the fiy st to infringe them ; for it is a notorious fact, that the despatch bags 
of diplomatists are generally more heavily laden with ccatraband wares 
than official curnnunications, and foreign courtiers generally contrive 
to realize a h ndsome independence, after afew years’ service, by the 
articles of foreign manufacture which they introduce into their respective 
countries. Our * jueen’s messengers’ are, however, an exception to this | 
rule; an’ this tact ts so well known, that their carriages are not even ex- | 


) their infringement 
According to that veracious chronicler of contemporary events, Peter Pia- | 


re Cie Albion. 


of our first female parent, has been inherited by her fair daughters, that 
ladies are in general fond of smuggled goods; and that, wheu travelling 
abroad, they exercise no despicable degree of ingenuity in defeating the 
impertinent curiosity of that ungallant race of men, ‘ Messieurs les Dou- 
anniers.” The pole leather of a travelling carriage often conceals a 
splendid piece of Mechlin point lace, and sometimes valuable Parisian 
or Geneva jewellery is comfortably ensconced in the lamps; and, to the 
triumph obtained over the searcher, is added the pleasure of parading 
before rivals objects of luxury which excite their admiration or envy. — 
With men, snuggling has a more solid and tangible object—the acqni- 
sition of wealth; but it is essential that appearances should be saved. 
Many who would consider it disreputable to defraud the revenue of their 
own country, are not haunted by any squeamish scruples when the ex- 
chequer of foreign countries is in question. Even in this category, the 
number is small ; for many a legislator has voted severe penalties against 
smugeling, whose pockets were well lined with the proceeds of sinuggling ; 
and many a magistrate on the bench has inflicted penalties, and addressed 
solid moral admonitions on the enormity of defrauding the revenue, and 
ruining the fair tradesman, to some poor devil on whom a few ounces of 
tobacco or a bottle of Cognac has been seized, while even handed equity 
could have demanded a thousand fold infliction from the inflictor ; and he 
might have rendered his apothegms more forcible, by reducing them into 
actual practice On this head, at least, a German proverb holds good, 
according to which laws have not been made to punish crimes and mis- | 
demeanours, but those who are fools enough to let themselves be caught in 
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dar, George I{1. shrewdly suspected even Whitbread ot ‘ nicking’ the ex- 
ciseman; and we may therefore hope for forgiveness, if we venture to insin- 
uate that parties as respectable as the brewer-statesman, amoug the mer- 
chant- princes of England, are not more innocent than he, 

All countries protect, more or less, their o wuindustry, In Fratce, though 
the system is carried to an oppressive extent, they have at least the means 
of satisfying, well or ill, the wants of the population, or, at all events, that 
part of it which has money; for, although many articles are bad, or dear, or 
bad and dear at the same time, things may be had. 

Such, however, is not the case in all countries: and the consummate folly 
of probibiiions morely as a protection for national industry, isnowhere so well 
exemplified and demonstrated as in Spain and Russia. Both countries are 
the patrimony of the smuggler; aud in both smuggling may be said to be the 
legitimate way of carrying on business, for it is impossible to transact it in 
auy other manner 

In Spain, every article of uxary and comfort, and many which, with the 
augmentation of wealth, and the progress of civilization, have become in- 
dispensable, can be had only for enormous prices,—a premium to the smug: 
gler. The home manufactures are ail of interior quality , while the cost of 
them [that is to gay, of such objects as may be procured] is such as to aston- 
ish by ils extravagance. Some years ago, even the importation of printed 
music was prohil 
who gained a precarious livelihood by copying; so that a waltz of Lanner, 
or a cavatina of Rossini or Mercadante, cost more than the partitura of an 
entire opera would have done in any other country ; and we could cite al 
most ad infinitum analogous instances of folly But, though obvious to the 
most obtuse understanding, the gratuitous mischief which such measures 
caused, could not be rendered evident to the eves, nor could representations 
produce any effect on the rhinoceros skulls, of the wise-acres who, in the 
reign of Ferdinand VII., successively filled the office of minister of the fi- 
nauces 

Independently, however, of mistaken notions, or, rather, total ignorance 
of the first principle of political economy, Spanish officials were actuated 
by jealousy of, and hatred towards, foreign nations. As an instance, we 
were some years ago informed by the celebrated American geologist, Mr 








Maclure, that, being at Madrid, be had solicited the permissiun of the ‘ Di- } 


tores Generales Zen bos’ [ Box Revenue ] to visitasalt mine belong: | < : ay 
rectores Generales de Renbos’ [ Board of Revenue] to visitasait mine belong | especially the Andalasian, aud he is to be seea to the greatest perfection in 


ing to the crown, in the neighboarhoud of Toledo, which had not been 
worked for mauy years, but which, as presenting some singular geological 
formations, was peculiarly interesting to him; and that bis application tad 
been rejected, merely on the ground that a foreigner could only have such 
a desire, because he wished to derive some knowledge which might prove 
prejudicial to the salt trade of the country. We ourselves heard the toc 
famous Calomarde, the minister who fur many years sat an incubus upon 
Spain, express his regret that it was not possible to build a wall like the 
Chinese oue, in order to cut off all communication and intercourse with 
sirangers, ) 

The desire of the Russian government to make ihe country independent 
of foreigners, and the visionary plan of creating a compact homogeneous 


not inappropriately be compared to an octogenarian bachelor, who should 
refase himself the commou necessaries of life, in order to make a provision 
for a future family, in the contingency of his marrying. 

In Russia, however, the sys'em is carried out with that reckless, dis gus- 
ting brutality, which, from the Autocrat down to the Cossack, is the promi- 
nent charac‘éristic of every man in any way connected with the govern- 
meéut. 

Notwithstanding the millions annually spent by the government in pro- 
curing patterns of every species of manufacture, the prodigal expenciture 
of the court, and the aptitude of the Sclavonian race for imita!ion, a Russian 
production may be at once detected for its clamsiness; witness the ponder- 
ous, unwieldy travelling carriages of the nobility, which may be met upen 
the principal roads of Europe, which, nevertheless, are constructed on Eng- 
lish models. 

How far the Rassian system is successful, snd what reliance may be 
placed on the fidelity of their employes, may be judged by the two follow- 
ing anecdotes, which were narrated to us by a distinguished Austrian 
general: 

A portion of the Austrian light cavalry is mounted on Ukraniaa horses. 
These are so abundant, that they are almost without value. ‘I'he Russian 
government, however, often acts on the dog in-the manger principle, and 
their exportation was probibited. In the same manner, some few years 
back. an interdict was laid on the exportation of bones to this country, al- 
though their own agriculture will probably not progress to the point of re- 
Guiring bones for mauure, before a couple of centuries will have rolled over 
the memory of the czar, and of his minister Coucrin. Our infurmaut was 
afew years back colonel of a cavalry regiment stationed on the Russian 
frontier; and he entered into a contract with a Jew, who was to deliver a 
couple of thousand Ukranian horses, for his own and other Austrian regi- 
ments. When the period for their delivery arrived, a serious obstacle pre- 
sented itself. A fresh Cossack regiment arrived at the frontier to supersede 
another employed in checking contraband trade, Under ordiwary circum. | 
stances, this would not have been any great difficulty, as i! only requires a 
very short space of time to teach any Russian soldier or offizer that it is more | 
for his own advantage to second than to counteract the smuggler; but the 
convoy of horses was to arrive the next day, and no delay could take place. 
The contractor, therefore, had recourse to the Austrian colonel, and engaged 
to deliver the horses in safety, if he would consent to pay one ducat (9s ) 
a head nore than the stipulated price; a condition to which the latter was 
forced to assent. ; 

The next day, the Russian general commanding the district gave orders | 
that all the inhabitants of a small town where his head quarters were, and | 
through which it was absolutely necessary that the horses should pass, should 
remain at home between the hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m.; that all the 
doors and windows of the houses should be kept closed, and the inmates go 
to bed. Russian merjiks (serfs) are too well trained, and too prudent, to 
gainsay the injunctions of theirsuperiors. ‘The horses galloped triumphantly 
through the deserted streets: no eye witnessed their progress, and no evi- 
dence could have been collected, if a report of the transaction bad reached 
St. Petersburg. The horses were duly consigned to the Austrian detach- 
ments which were waiting for them, and the general pocketed his fee for 
his ingenuity. He had been a superior officer in one of the crack regi- 
ments, but, having been caught cheating at cards, had been punished by 
being removed trom his situation, and appointed chief of the customs of the 
district, with a salary of 800 rubles (L.120); but he lived at the rate of 
twice as many (thousands 

The same officer having on one occasion remained late in the evening ai 
a party in the Russian territory, was returning home in his carriage, when 
bis progress was arrested by one of the barriers on the highway, which are 

hifail for the purpose of preventing smuggling. This gate was 


closed at nigh 
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amined on tie frontiers of countries on the continent. 

Dur the mid tle wes b fore socie ty had Ss tiled down into the sc ien- 
tifically artitiv orm whichit has now assumed, every powerful baron 
laid the trav Hing merchant under contribution ; and the expenses accu- | 
mulating on im ind traversing a comparatively small tract, must | 
have heen onormous Every ody who has steamed down the Rhine er 
the Danube, must be struck with the instinct which these leviers of black } 
mail pos . lecting favon itions for the eyries from which | 
they pou lup tiie fenceless traveller. The ruins of their castles 
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pited, because it might injure some balf dozen individuals | 


nationality, have dictated their odious fiscal measures. Both countries may | 





struction. The barrier was replaced. to serve as an obstacle only to those 
who would not pay for wotka. 

On the frontier between Belgium and France, smuggling is carried on to 
a considerable extent, by the following process. —Dogs of the mastiff species 
are kept in houses on the French territory. and are wel! fed and well 
treated When they are well acquainted with al] the env‘rons, they are 
conducted to a house in Belgiain a short way from the frontier, where they 
are starved, as well as flogged, and otherwise ill-treated, by men wearing 
the uniform of the French * douanniers’ or preventive custom house soldiers. 
At the close of day, lece, tobacco, and other objects of small butik, which 
give a good remuneration for the trouble and expense of training these 
canine defranders, are fastened upon them. They are then let loose, when 
they naturally make for the quarters where they are accustomed to geod 
cheer and good treatment. When they see a custom-house officer, they run 
away from him, thinking he is one of their tormentors, and there is no love 
lost between them, for the douanniers unmerciiully shoot every dog within 
reach of their carbines. 

The profits of this system have been so much curtailed, that it has al- 
most entirely ceased, for, as it is necessary to lead the dogs by force in 
leashes into Belgium, a duty of twenty francs is levied upon every dog ex- 
poried trom France. 

In point of ingenuity in inventing methods of evading the Argus eyes 
of revenue officers, we believe the French stand unrivalled. There isa 
Museum in Paris, which few strangers visit, but which is nevertheless 


| well worthy of inspection. It is composed exclusively of objects which 
| have been seized, as devices lor facilitating ilicit traie; the major part 


bas been employed in introducing contraband articles into Pans. We 
would advise our readers when they visit that capita: not to omil the esta- 
blishment in question, in their rounds of inspection. 

Nowhere is smuggling carried on with such barefaced impudence as at 
Lugano, the capital ot the Swiss canton of that name. Two or three 
‘commissionnaires’ bave amassed there large fortunes by the traffic, for on 
the payment «f a small per centage, they will undertake to introduce al- 
most any article into the Austrian states. 

Nearly every day in the year, the traveller may eee the operation. A- 
| bout an hour before sunset, a considerable number of strong well-built 
| mountaineers may be seen standing in groups, or lounging in the princi- 
| pal square. Before tie houses of the ‘commissionnaires’ small bales are 

being laid in rows io the street. These weigh from fifiy to one hundred 
} pounds, and are made up into a convenient form for slinging across the 
shoulders, marked, and nambered Ata given signal, the loungers place 
themselves behiad the bales with as much regularity as a compauy of 
soldiers at drill, while clerks, with pencil and pocketbook in band, note 
down the name of each individaal, and the number of the bale with which 
he is encharged. When these preliminaries are completed, the smugglers 
take up their loads, walk out of ibe precincts of the town, and then disperse 
in diflerent directions, ex route for the Italian frontier, climbing the rude 
ascents, springing over the giddy chasms, or winding their way through, 
to any body but to them, the impervious forests of tbe Alps. They thus 
contrive to reach the environs of the lake of Como before day-break, and 
to place their charge in safety. The revenue officers are in general but 
little acquainted with the country, and as it isa part of the system estab- 
ished, to change, and send them to different posts every two or three 
weeds, it is bat seldcm that they are able to effect a seizure. When the 
smuggler finds himself surprised, of in a situation where be cannot extri- 
cate bimself from them, he either couceals bis load in a thicket, or huilse it 
down a precipice, whence by the aid of dogs trained for the purpose, he 
subsequently recovers the charge. ' 

We saw on ove occasion several scores of these smugglers preparing to 
take their departure, and it was quite surprising to see the perfect regu- 
larity and nonchalance of the proceedings, carried on in the presece of 
several buadreds of spectators, among whom we noticed several Austrian 
officers, military and civil. : 

The beau ideal of a smuggler is, however, the Spanish contrabandtsta, 








| the mountains of Renda, in the environs of Grazaleaa and Altabate de San 
| Juan, on the road leading to Gibraltar. To many of cur readers those 
beautiful little figures made at Malaga, representing the costumes of south- 
ern Spain, are familiar; aud so exquisitely characteristic are ihey, that 
| while traversing the district in question, the traveller meets wilh faces 
| which he can almost persuade himself are the originals from which those 
images have been copied. With paper cigar in mouth, sitting sideways on 
| the bales slung oneither flank of his steed, two trusty blunderbuses or 
| fowling-pieces suspended from rigs in his pack-saddie, be bums a meno- 
| tonous ditty, which he interrupts in order to wish the wayfarer a good 
| morning or evening, with an air of courtesy, acccompauied “ ith a scrutin- 
izing glance, which often bodes no good, tor if his speculation has turned 
out unsuccessful, or if bis goods bave been seized, he wil! not hesitate to 
| bid you stand end deliver As to the revenue officers, be cares uot for 
them, unless they be at least halfa dcezen. His fleet steed, at bis com- 
mand, flies over hill and dale, and if the pursuit is close, bis uneriing aim 
is sure to shoot down oue or two of his persecutors, The audacity of these 
men knows no bounds. Some years ago, they surrounded and disarmed a 
whole cavalry regiment, commanded by an officer of irish extraction, Col. 
Wail, a most distinguished soldier, who, we believe, was murdered at 
Pampeluna by bis own troops, daring the late civil war. The authorities 
at Gienada had received intelligence that a body of several hundreds of 
sinugglers were going to land a considerable quantity of goods, and the re- 
gimeut in question was despaiched in hasie to oppose them, but passing 
through a narrow defile, they found their further progress stopped by trees 
which had been felled down, and their retreat cut off by similar means, 
while the crests of the eminences were occupied by armed men ready to 
fire on them, aud thus like the Romans in the Furce Caudine, were they 
compelled to lay down their weapons sans coup ferir. : 

It is a well known fact, that few public officers in Spain can resist the 
temptation of a bribe, and hence it is not merely by the agency of the 
contrabandista that illicit trade is carried on, The greater part of the 
manufactories in Catalonia are merely blinds to cover the smuggling 
operations of their proprietors, who are the most vociferous in their pro- 
testations against any relaxation in the prohibitory system in terce. When 
Spain possessed her colonies, the opulent houses in Cadiz defrauded the 
revenue habitually of very large sums of money by false declarations of 
the nature and value of the goods exported thither. The government, 
aware of it, appointed the celebrated Count O'Reilly, the same of whom 
Donna Julia says, that he ‘ declared she used him vilely,’ governor of that 
town, in which capacity he was also chief of the financial department, 
trusting to his energy and despotic character for attenuating, if not ene 
tirely eradicating the evil. On his arrival he convened the principal mer 
chants, and addressed them to the following purport :— 

‘ Gentlemen—I know that you are all stnugglers, and that the custom- 
house officers are a pack of thieves. But [ am determined that for the 
future there shall be no other thief in the town but myself. When there- 
fore you wish to import any article which is prohibited, address yourselves 
directly to me, and we will come to a proper understanding on the sub- 
ject: he who adopts any other means will rue it.’ His caution was not in 
vain, but to his honour be it said, he applied the very large sums thus ob- 
tained to embellishing the town, and founded fiom those funds the splen- 
did foundling hospital which has not its superior 1» the world. 

Many years after Count O’Reilly, a gentleman of high family and con- 
nexions was appointed chief of the custom-house. Inudependently of in- 
terest, a reputation fer savage probity and incorruptible honour had pro- 
cured him the appointment, as it was hoped that he would succeed in 
putting astop to smuggling. He had hardly entered on the exercise of 
his functions, when he caused to be seized a very large and valuable por- 
tion of goods belonging to one of the first houses in London. The mer- 
chant to whom they were consigned at Cadiz saw that some bold stroke 
was to be made at once and, without ceremony or loss of time, repaired to 
the den of the dragon of virtue. Without any circumlocution, he an- 
nounced the object of his visit, and represented te him that he might 
make the business more profitable to himself by hushing the affair up, 
and offered him 25,00 dollars as a bribe. The great man looked astound- 
ed, and seemed to be confounded by the proposal, or indignant at the 
temerity of the party! but it was only fora moment. Putting his hand on 
some half dozen orders with which his button-hole was decorated, * Do 
you see,’ said he, ‘these trappings?” An assentient nod was the reply. 
‘Well then. they are hungry, and so am I’—the transaction, we need not 
add, terminated in a manner satisfactory to both parties 

There was a clever trick played off a few years ago on Monsieur de St, 
Cricy, the French minister of commerce, which we wil! narrate, although 














of a different official, who besides had placed their respective seals. .A non 
commissioned officer and several soldiers held watch over it To all bis} 


entreaties and remonstrances, the serg-ant replied by pointing to the locks 
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it is probably known to some of our readers. 
Monsieur de St. Cricy was one of the greatest sticklers for protection 
i prohibitions that ever sat in the ministerial favteuil. He it was that 








and seals, besides mentioning the strictness of his orders, and the punish | : : 
mentto which he was exposed if he infringed them. The colonel’s duties } carried the system out to its greatest extent, and it may almost be said that 
rendered it imperative that be should join his regiment without delay, and | was a mohomaniac, so much was he imbued with protective theories, 
| he offered the sergeant and men some money, besides treating them | and so personally active in preventing contraband trade. The fraudulent 
wotka (a delectable alcoholic drink distilied from grain) if they would ¢de- l importation of jewellery i Geneva destroyed his resi, and he deter- 
Vise some means to enable him te proceed. Scarcely were the words | } mi ied to investigate the mea by which it was carrie don, and, u pos 
nounced, when le ick-axes and shovels were produced ; the w le | s ble, t nihilate it. Hein cons lence undertoo! 1 journey to Genevay 
lars supporiing tt > barrier were dug out, and the barrier ren ne wit! j 1 imm telv } visit to the sh W rooms of M. Batte, a: stablish- 
leranging t cke or seals ithe carriage passed without further ob- |" mdoubtedh wh to all our readers who have passed through that 
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town. After making purchases to a considerable amount, he asked the 


proprieter if he could undertake to send them to Paris, stating however | 


that he wished to have them within three days, when he should himself 
be there. He was answered that there would be no difficulty in so doing, 
and that the charge would be only five percent, he taking all risks 
upon himself. From the number and nature of the questions asked, M. 
Batte entertaining some suspicions, ordered one of his men to follow the 
purchaser to his lodgings, and to ascertain who he was. He determined 
to give his exceliency a good lesson, and his plan was soon formed. As 
soon as he reached his notel, Monsieur St. Cricy despatehed to all the pre- 
ventive stations an accurate description of the box containing the jewel- 
lery, with the promise of promotion and reward for the officer who should 
seize it, while should they overlook and allow it to pass, they would be 
visited with the displeasure of their superiors. On the appointed day. 
Monsieur de St. Cricy arrived in Paris, but he had not been half an hour 
in his residence, when he was informed that a person wished 0 speak 
with him, being charged with a parcel which was to be delivered only 
into his own hands: it was the box containing the jewellery. When he 
had discovered the rank and character of his visitor, M. Batte placed him- 
self in communication with that gentleman’s valet, and by a present of a 
hundred napoleons, induced him to convey the box to Paris, which he 
did in his master’s own carriage, and under his very seat. a ; 

Much ingenuity and dexterity have also been put into requisition in 
our own latitudes, and we could relate many piquant anecdotes, if our 
limits did not prevent us from extending the subject. We would illus- 
trate the serious part of the picture by tragical and melancholy occur- 
rences, both here and abroad, which would confirin the theories of moral- 
ists and sound economists, respeciing the baneful intluence which prohibi- 
tory systems exercise on the customs and habits vi the countries subject 
to them, and the mass of crime and bloodshed origifiating from them, As 
far as our own country is concerned, we may safely hope that the enlight- 
ened policy lately introduced, wili have the eflect of diminishing, if it 
eannot entirely do away with, the inseparable and unavoidable evils 
which smuggling brings in its train —London Magazine. 

a 
LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
Conclusion. 

There is also a song entitled ‘The Dominion of Pain,’ which is curicus; 
and I think it embodies Blanchard’s real sentiments on life, death and hap- 
piness. His sensibility to al! external impressions was most acute: bis 
mind was so fively and delicately attempered, that sensations of the most 
ordinary kind were felt by him in a higher degree than by others of a more 
masculine nature, It is impossible to peruse the following without deep 
sympathy. The thoughts evidently well furth from his own sorrow-stricken 
Deart :— 





‘THE DOMINION OF PAIN. 


‘In all that live, endure, and die ; 
In every vision of the brain; 
On Love’s fond lip; in Pleasure’s eye; 
The hermit’s pulse, the warrior’s vein; 
tn hearts that pause and plunge again, 
Frail victims of the passing hour, 
We fiud thy far dominions, Pata, 
We trace the footprints of thy power— 
Though some are washed away by tears, 
Whilst some survive the march of years. 


Who cannot weep was never blest ; 
Would all were woeless that have wept! 
Would ail that beaves might be at rest! 
And sieep might come to those that slept ! 
My soul hails Jong its vigils kept 
O’er sense of pain, and dreams of death, 
And knows not why its course hath crept 
Thus idly on for feverish breath— 
Whilst hour by hour it longs to sleep; 
1 feel it doomed to watch and weep.’ 


Thus it is ever. The sensibility bestowed upon the bard becomes a curse 
instead of a blessing. The glories that appeared far off tade away into mock- 
ery when they are more neatly approached. So ever true are the words of 

rdear L. E. L., coapplicable to him who was destined to become her 
biographer, and iike her, too, to die the death of suicide. The poet, she as- 
sures us, 
‘ Bat dreams a dream of life and light, 
And grasps the rainbow that appears, 
Afar, all beantiful and bright, 
And fiads it only formed of tears.’ 


No wonder that so many of them die i9 tedhouses. They are unfit for 
the world, because they are not of it, but of a grauder sphere: and then men 
slander them and call them mad. 

This volume does not appear to, have been succcessful. It fell still-born 
from the press. Nothing was ever heard or known of it, till it was review- 
ed in 1332 in the most generons spirit, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the 
then editor of the New Monthly Magazine. Some communications took 
place between Blanchard aud Sir Edward—an acquaintance was formed, 
highly honourable to both parties; and Blanchard had the rare good for. 
tune of numbering among his ftiends this gentleman, one of the most illus 
trious ornaments of literature that England possesses. By Sir Edward, he 
wes always treated with the most murked and delicate courtesy, and when, 
on the apostacy of the Courier newspaper, with which Blanchard was, 
about this period, connected, it became necessary for the latter to secede 
trom a journal which sold itself to principles directly opposed to those which 
it had always, up to that moment, advocated, his claims were represented to 
government eloquently by Sir Edward, and energetically supported, as be- 
ing those of one who had deserved well, not only of his party, but of the 
whole British public—so far, at least, as a mere literary man can be said to 
have claims! From such a character as Lord Melbourne, it need scarcely 
be said, no recognition of Blanchard’s services could be procured. Men of 
a different sort were then most liberally rewarded; but the poet and man 
of letters was politely permitted to do as well as he could, or starve with 
his principles. This fact, | confess, came strangely upon me when [ first 
heard it, after poor Blaunchard’s death. 

Among li erary men in general, it was supposed that Blanchard really did 
receive something from the Whigs in acknowledgment of his serivces; aud 

I remember Doctor Maginn and Tom Campbell telling me that there could 
be no doubt of the fact. The world is now, however, informed of the 
truth. 

* For the author,’ says Sir Edward, in the graceful, eloquent, and touching 
memoir of Blanchard, prefixed to the volumes of his collected essays, ‘ there 
ts nothing but his pen, till that and life are worn to the stump; and then, 
with good fortune. perhaps ou his death bed, he receives a pension, and 
equals, it may be, for a few months, the income of a retired butler !’ 

And is not tiis a creditable fact—a dainty dish to set before the kingly 
British public 3—the men who send their millions to ‘V'imbuctoo, and their 
hundred thousands to O habetie and the antipodes ! 

Contributions to the magazines became theuceforward the principal source 
by which he supported existence. He had married when but little more 
than twenty, and he had four children to support; and beroically did he 
bear up against the accumulation of difficulties which beset him. All 
his glorious and Elysian dreams of poetic renown, no doubt, had by this 
time faded away: the cold and stern realities of life were alone to be con- 
sidered and wrestled with. 


‘It is a fearful stake the poet casts, 

When he comes furth from his sweet solitude 
Of hopes, and songs, and visionary things, 

To ask the iron verdict of the world. 

Till then his bome has been in fairy Jand, 
Sheltered in the sweet depths ot his own heart ; 
But the strong meed of praise impels him forth ; 
For never was there poet but he craved 

The golden sunshine of secure renown— 

That sympathy woich is the life of fame, 

Tt is fall dearly bought; henceforth he lives 

and anxious inan unkind world, 
gives the laurel to the grave.’ 


Feverish 
That only 


aslight sketch of her life, published in The New Monthly Magazine, she 
| wrote thus—* These, I believe, are al ithe facts | can give you at present. 
Feelings are but poor substitates in a memvir, else what a life would mine 
be. But these are for a later biography! which I shall also entrust to 
you.’ Strange prophecy of genius!, Lord Byron always predicted that 
Moore weuld write his life. Why L. &. L. should bave thus so long be- 
fore her own death selected Blanchard for ner biographer—by what vague 
anticipation it was revealed to her that he was indeed destined to write 
her memoirs—who can speculate on these things! 1 have already cited 
Blanchard’s strange sonnet on Werter—the glooiwy shadowing forth, as it 
were, of his own jate in the distance; for it was love, all powerful love 
thet drove both into despair and death. A prediction not less singular was 
made and published by I. E. L. long beture she could have dreamed that 
there was any chance of its being su fearfully accomplisbed. 
‘ Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There my bones wil! never tie; 


Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shali be a wilder grave. 
Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave ; 
Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
In a drear and distant ward, 
Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse and sullen guard.’ 
Ts it not strange also that these two creatures—bolh bright and dazzling 
j iguts ui Literature, boil fated to petisi by (hei UW batos=suvuld Lave 
| been so very dear to each other, that their lives and fates sliould seem as if 
| identified ; their career une luug struggle with the world; their deaths—the 
one by poison, the other by steel—originating iv the same sad cause—the 
blight and desolation of the heart ? 
From this time until his death, Blanchard’s name was constantly before 
the public. He contributed largely to George Cruikshank’s clever maga- 





zine, The Omnibus, of which he was editor; to Ainsworth’s Magazine, o! | 


to Colburn’s New Monthly Magozine. Prose and poetry alike fell grace- 
fully from his pen ; and the reading public began to look with impatience 
for those quaint monthly essays, which had much of the humour ef dear 
Charles Lamb, but were infinitely more witty, though perhaps less trne to 
vature and to simplicity. His labour was anremitting, but his mind began 
to give way ; his health and spirits sank feartully ; and the rapidly increas 
ing illness of a wife whom he loved with idolatrous affection, made deep and 
terrible inroads ou his constitution. ‘The gaiety and cheerfulness which he 
| had maintained even in his most severe struggles, suddenly deserted him; 
| nis eyesight too began to fail; and to such oftis ‘rieads as regar. ed his con 
| ditiou with the vigilant eyes of love, it was evident that his coudition need- 
ed ail their sympathy, though to not a few of them he wore the visor and 
robe, beneath which even the most miserable contrive to veil their afflic- 
tions from the world. Country air and cessation from labour were anxions. 
lly recommended to him. His old and tried trend, Sir Edward Bulwer 

Lytion, generously offered him the use of one of his country houses for as 
| long a period as be might desire ; but London was his home and labour bis 
'income. His beart would not permit him to leave the first —dire necessi- 
| ty bound bim like a galley-slave to the lust. He had an engagement on the 
)} Examiner which swallewed up almost all his time—the monthly magazines 
craved incessantly fornew ‘copy.’ The fatal iilness of his wife and her 
death, which, considering the pain she suffered, was indeed a blessing, [eli 
| upon his heart like a thunderbolt, and crushed him torever. He never 
| again recovered that shock. Cvongestion ot the brain attacked him in the 
| street; bis rigbt side became insensible, as if struck by paralysis. He was 
! confined to ns bed for a time; a calm gradually stole over hiu, which bis 
| friends mistook for a return of trangmiliity, and a philosophic resignation to 


| which, on the merging of The Omnibus into it, he became sub-editor ; and 





the misfertanes that bowed bim down. 

nally cast in a robust mould: bis new 
him withent bope 
tions; but death came uot, and wretchedness and woe sat upon nis house 


j tis mind, however, was not arigi~s 
H 
! 
| 
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hold hearth. Fits of bysteries seized him, and shook him as tf with the grasp 
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‘aamuV prostrated bim, and lef! 
He prayed tur death, as the sole reiuge from his afllic« 


of a giant. His feeble frame grew every day more and more feeb'e, 
more and more attenuated. Wiihthe body saus the mind. Over the sick- 
ly tenement of clay that lay in ruins, its spiritual tenant also lay down and 
mournfully wept. }n some men of powerful genius, the mind outlives the 
frame; the glorious particle of divine air shines and glitters with even ce- 
lestial splendour at the very moment thatthe temple of flesh in which it is 
ensbrined is crumbling into dust. With poor Blauchard it was otherwise. 
The mind gave way even more rapidly than the body, fie was haunted 
by visions—scenes of oriental magnificence, phantasms 1 grotesque fea- 
ture, dreains wherein the beantiful, the homely, und the torribie were 
indssed together and blenced into inane shapefulness. The image of his 
wife was constantly before his eyes—those eyes which loved to gaze with 
aii the fondness of young poetic idolatry on the dear departed ; and from 
his faithful heart her memory was never fora momentetiaced. [He used to 
wonder about from louvre to house visiting bis friends, and leaving on all 
the sad impression, ‘ this man is doomed’ This agony could not st; he 
bore up against it long, but the struggle was too great, and bad been too 
terribly entured. He gave way. A melancholy presentimeni of the geay 
haunted him—the churehyard wasbelore hiseyes. In the darkness of the 
midnight he awoke and rose—the awful horroref the hour ac cording wel! 
with the blackness of his grief. The silent, beautiful stars that shone into 
his little bed-room, seemed to beckon him to some other world, where 
peace, and purity, and rest, and soft tranquilliiy were the only dwellers.— 
O stars of heavec, never before did ye seem so sweetly, sadly beautiful to 
his eyes as now—never before did ye shed upon his weeping, wounded soul 
such blessed comfort as in that lonely hour. [Earth and all its cares passed 
away from his thoughts—the eternal portals of the future opened wide their 
shadowy arms, and disclosed the light that barned witbin them. The 
stroke of a razor—a wild, unearthly shriekK—a heavy fall upon the floor—a 
deluge of blood—and poor Laman Blanchard was no more. He passed 
from earth and misery on the 15th of February, 1845. 

The shock produced by this calamity among the literary friends aud ‘asso- 
ciates of Blanchard, was followed by prompt measures tor the’relicf of his 
family. With a generosity the more laudable, as it proceeded from persovs 
themselves not the most highly favoured by fortune’s gifts, provision was 
made for the support of his children for three years. Mr, Colburn 
ever foremost in liberality, not only gave a handsome subscription, but pre- 
sented his friends with a copy-right of his publications in the New Month 
ly Magazine; and of these, together with those which he contributed to 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, an edition in three volumes has been published, the 
profits of which are to belong to the bereaved family of this ill-fated man 
of letters. 

An edition of his pcetical pieces has also been promised; and on these, 
together with bis essays, his character as an agreeable, accomplished, and 
‘ eloquent writer, may confidently rest. Of the essays, indeed, whereof the 
three published volumes consist, it is impossible to speak in terms of praise 
too high, They are distinguished especially by a quaint and happy origi 
nality of thought, expressed in a genial style; they deal with the small 
follies and eccentricities of human nature, which they catch with a miracu- 
lous fidelity ; they present us with curious laughabie features of men and 
manners, which have, probably, occurred to but few readers before, and 
certainly never with so much distinctness as in these most vivid sketches. 
In the series of papers entitled * A Quarrel with some Old Acquaintances,’ 
wherein he wittily illustrates the fallacy of some of our most popular apho- 
risms, what can be betier than the following comment on the good uldsaw, 
‘A burnt child dreads the fire ?’ 

‘ There is vo such thing as burning the frailty out of the flesh. We shrink 
fron: the first tingling of the flame, but instantly advance again to the 
scorching point. We insist on self-roasting by slow degrees, : nd at rega- 
lar intervale, to show our contempt for experience, und to develope our 
chief virtue, which is obstinacy. Man will take any thiag you like, except 
warning. Who ever heard of a half-drowned skater dreading the ‘ee ? The 
oftener it breaks under hiin—the thinner the sheet he loves to cut his epi- 
\ taph upon. Would any creature who had endured amputation of the leg 
| by askilfal tiger, be prevailed upon to keep the other outof a jungle, if he 
| had but a chance of bopping into it? Does the angler, who has been rack- 
ed with rheumatism during a long career of no sport, shiver at the idea ot! 
| cate! ing an ague at last?) Or would he who has three times dro; ped fram 
| the clouds in a parachute, having broken three limbs, hesitate at a fourth 
| venture, while he had yet abont bim a ne ck undisloc ued? Assnredly not. 
| A burnt child is fond of the fire. The mariner who has been most frequen'ly 
| 








suipwrecked, is fondest of water, The adventurer Who has mirecalousty 
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> escaped the tangs of a dozen fevers, in as Many parts of the world, ja the 
So wrote and sang L. E. L., herself, too, a melancholy instance of tie sod} very man who resolves npon a visit to Sierra Leave; atd he who has es 
truths which she penned in the foregoing verses. It was poor Laman’s fot | often survived the all but deadly attacks of thirst and famine, is sure to in 
to expertence them in ail their bitterness. Yet was not his beart seured by | quire out his w ay to the great desert at last. <A barnt child is Pirticularly 
the world: the more it waa crushed, the more sweetly did it give forth, | fund of the fire. Forewarned, forearmed, is sheer nonsense, Who is so 
like the fragrant flower of the Persian apologue, all i 3 exquisite perfume ; | indefati able a scribbler as your abundantly damned author? Les 
—around Ins heart, like roses, the affections chustered. r Oraturs speaks so long and! so often as he whom notody listens to? 
[en 1841 was published ‘ Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L., by I W hat actors are so constanily before the pa s those w t 
man Blanchard.’ The memoir is graceta), the enthusiasm of the writer] Ww) »tosee ? ) ive as dup ho hase | } 
r the beloved lost one ling a nameless inex able “Mm the por- é Ss { er isa jegiimat id of i 
tra sdraws. ‘' Wher 5 said h “ sume mat 8 ! Blood a* ? 





J esteems himvelf lucky if be loses less to-day than he did yesterday ; goes 
}on staking and forfeiing by the hour; and parts with his last guivea by 
exactly the same turn of the dice which Jo-t him his first. Experience 
leaves fools as foolish as ever. The burnt child burns to underge a course 
| of roasting.’ 
| \gain on the theme, ‘ Plain Dealing is a Pearl,’ he thus moralises, like 
| the melancholy ‘ Jacques’ : — 
‘ The pearl, plain dealing, is the more costly by reason of its possessor’s 
continual temptation to produce it, and to hold it up to the light, that men 
| must gaze on and admire its lustre. Directly he does this, he is either 
knocked down by common consent, for an upstart, or cut by decent 
degrees, as an utterer of exceedingly unpleasant truihs. If the pearl- 
bolder be in an independent position, we need not go further than Granade, 
| or look deeper than intu the bistory of * Gil Blas,’ to discover that he is easily 
| reduced to pauperism, if rash enough to bring his riches into display. The 
| archbishop is the representative oi clergy and laity too in this matier. What. 
ever the composition may be, sermon or song, it is surerif the latest, to be 
the best performance of its impartial author ; and the bumble plain-dealer 
who thinks otherwise is scented for his conceit and his calumnies. Bur 
among equals is this pearl exhibited with this impunity? The invitation 
| to display it is always given in tbe strongest terms. ‘* Now pray, my dear 
‘sir, give me your honest opinion of my house. Do you like the style? i'm 
not quite satisfied, | confess: and you must see something that may be al. 
tered—now, this room forexample. Battell me your mind trankly ; I've 
entire faith in your taste. You venture, after a burst of rapturous applause 
| to suggest that perhaps the cabinet might have been shilted to the other 
r that the light istvo glaring on the principal ornament, or that bine 
| ig acooler colour than crimson; or you find the grounds have not been 
made the most of, or thatsome people might have anprebended the situation 

‘o be damp, or, in short, that a pertect paradise is a rarity in this pareof the 
| world ; and then besure, that although you pronounce the dining toom tc 
{be unexceptionable, from that bour you never set foot iu it again: to: 
| your candid friend detests your envy, aud despises your taste. You are 
lucky if he forgets to abuse you for three months, as one Whe would mn! 
| scruple to undermine the peace ofa family, or pick an innocent man’s 
character to pieces.’ 

The saying,‘ Like father like son,’ produces the iollowing quaint specu- 
lations :— 

‘We never found the young Cirimaldi much like the old one; nor wa 
Cardinal Wolsey remarkable ior any s riking likeness to bis sire; nor did 
Claude Lorraine resemble his, nor Nero his; nor was Cleopatra in a!i things 
the image of her mother. ‘Tha first son, Cain, was nota bit like ihe first 
father, Adam. Nobody can know the old chip by the blocks, T! 
the family face represents wonderfa! oppusites—unlikelinesses tha 
the work of design. The nose paterna) is seldom the nose filial. Jhe hand 
some equiline has frequently a anuab for its eldest born, apd the meek deve’s 
eye becomes a goggie in the next generation, The tall, harcy, fine- 
limmed veteran looks upen his shrmmp cl a son, wondering if he will be 
mistaken for a man when he is bald; and the father, five leet high, looks up 
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to his long bey, wondering when he will come to an end. With mental 
gifts, the rule of contradiction st] obtains. Philosophy begets folly, 

irom fools issues wisdom. It is ofien the tate of genius to leave an ilios- 
(rious name to a doit, as it the fortune ofa doit, sull more apparent!: 
hopeless, to see in his offspring the enlightener of nacione—the enchante: ot 


allages. He who could never read a book in all his lile, siares to Mind his 
son writing one, with an eager and applaudiig pirblic looking on; while he 
who is justly reputed to have made hal! the world wiser, feels himse ca- 
pable of communicating a particle of his wisdom to the inheriter ol his- 
name, Other shales of diference are discernible where these fe- 

son of the mathematician bas an inveterate tura for poetiy; the au'ho: ot 












fairy tale and fable hails in his svy a young political econvmist; ar e 
off: pring of the sublime expounder of divinity goes upon the stag 

The wit is generally very neatly and delicately expressed :— 

‘Every proverb-maker thinks bis own fallacies truthe—his own l¥s 
wisdom—very likely, But society is, nevertheless, thickly sowu w seit- 
depreciators—with people who catnot divest themselves of the uncomioria 
ble belief that their swans are We are acquainted with a gentleman 
who thinks his own wife the woman slive here are at 
least, of such modest husbands y city.’ 

‘A great foriune is a great slavery, thus ridiculed :— 

. hen ts 


‘These unfortunate slaves, the rich, in a free country, obtain e 
ration. Pe ple stare ata man as his carriage is whirled along P 
and tarn their heads back to louk, tov often with a sensation ofenvy. They 
little think what it is to ride about with acoal-mine about their heart 
they gaze upwards at the windows of a wnansion in which ligi!, Music, and 
testivity seem to be making a paradise, and never stop to ihink U 
enslaved owner has three or four parks—far off in the country—-pressing, 
with their many-acred expanse, upon his brain! ‘bey see him sauntering 
into his cinb, and never reflect that there may be a canal, forty miles 
running through his mind! or halla railroad harrowing up his whole soul 
They Know that he is deeply confined in the stocks, auu yet deem Lits free 
Where is the counatry whose bonds is not about and around him? nt 
men doubt whether his condition be that of a): 

I close with an extract from ‘Some Account of the Inconsolab! 
together with a hearty recommendation of these, the most delightful yolum 
| that have issued from the press for the jast thirty years. 
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/ ‘The qualification for admission into this rapidly -rising society is wnly 
defined in the general provision thatthe candidate must be past consoiaiion. 
It will not do to look merely melancholy and genilemanlike; the society 

No vague misanthropy or lugubrious morbid- 








admits cf no mock iniseries, 
ity of disposition is sufficient to ensure election. Neither will an actual 
calamity, however tragic tothe party, at all times prevail. We can relate 
an mstance,. An acquaintance of the miserable wretch to whom we owe 
| these particulars of the institution offered himsel! lately as a cancidate, on 
| the ground of having unexpectedly become a widower the week before. ‘The 
| loss of a wife was held notto bea eufficient qualification, and the gentleman 


was White-balled; for the black balls in this society are the certificates, not 
of a rejection, but of election. In appearing afterwaids, however, that a 
considerable annuity, which he had enjoyed in right of his wife, bad cease 
with her, his claim was readily reconsidered, and unanimously allowed. 
Among other cases, an inconsolable friend mentioned that of a highly popu 
jar author, who was labouring under a grievousattack of *‘tedigym vile,” an 
wished to join the Inconsolables in cunsequence of the remorselessness of a 
literary reviewer, who had infamously proved him to be a blockhead. 1 he 
plea was not satisfactory, and the highly popular author would have heen 
rejected as nol thoroughly undone and | tukenhearted, bad not the scale been 
suddenly turned in his favour by the fact that his most particular and inti- 
mate friend had resolved to write a defence for Lim in another literary jour- 
nal. This at once decided the point of qualification !’ 
The following letters from Blanchard are ivserted, 
‘:indness of his nature than to astonish by their innate qualities. 
rary point of view they cannot be considered interesting ; they 
however, the fact, that he spared no labour to oblige his friends. At the 
lime I was engaged in writing the memoir of Maginn (first published in 
the Dublin University Magazine) and collecting bis stray writings, I wrote 
to Blanchard for assistance. Mostkindly, cordially, and prompiiy he gave 
it; and L have never forgotten, from that hour, the attention he paid to my 
request. 


rather to preve the 
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manitest, 


Those who have read that memoir will probably accept the tol 
lowing letters as a pendant to it; and their most appropriaie place of puli- 
cation is the end of this paper, and in the magazine itself which was the 
medium of publication | adopted. 

The last and most interesting of the five letters requires explanation, | 
the publication of the memoir, a variety of the most iafamous slander’ were 
eirenlated. Among the rest, an article appeared in the Church and Srate 
Gazeite, accusing me of falsehood in stating that [ had wriltien to Sir 
ert Peel the letter Which was pnb!ished in a note tothe memoic The 
cle boldly pronounced tha' Lhad never written any such letier, anc ely 
stated thal it Was Written to Sir Robert by some other person or persot 
whom the Gazette was ready to produce. This atrocious and wicked non- 
sense was transcribed into a respectable London pap r, the Morning Pow 
(to whose kind criticisms [ have been more than once mych inde! 
thence it went the round of all the provincial journals and periodica! 

| have made ita rule to bear any calumny, however vile, ' 2 
contradict it; and [ never, until now, took the least notice, pub! . iis 
abominable and flagitious falsehood. Nor should I have done © the 
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present oecasion, only as incidental to these observations on the ter 
Another of the lies was, that | bad vilified poor Miss Landonin t) noir. 
Che people who circulated the story, believed that the blockhesces w vere 
ikely to hear it were not the personsto give themsel the ‘To X- 
amiaing whether the charge wast orfalse. A idels r. 
j ait he slander fly. A rthey reach Bla 1, anc C 
j him inrelationtoit. The fifth letter was his answer; @ Mmosts y 
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_Ehe Avion. 


better reply than this by the time mentioned ; but the illness of my wife | dashing air of bashfulness, observed, ‘I have added to this memoranda my 


took me to St. Levnard’s, whence | have returned only for a few days, 
during which time | am steeped to the lips in ink ,; but by the end of the 
month, or as soon as | can touch on such a subject, and however bricfly 
and worthless!y, [ will write to you upen it, Yours faithfully, 

" ‘Laman BLANcHaRD.” 


‘ Dear Sir—I have been locking for a few scraps of letters or memoranda 
which might be of use, bat without success. My notes from poor Maginn 
refer tolely to socialities or orders for theatres; and £ much fear that I shall 
be unable to aid, even by « line, the promotion of a work in which a sincere 
respect fur our friend’s geverosity of character, and the heartiest admiration 
of his many-handed genius, naturally led me to feel the deepest interest. 
But my search and my anxiety on the matter are not ended. You shall, 
With the greatest pleasure, bave the result of my labours, if of any good. 

‘With refcrence to letters relative to I,. E. L. (to which I fancy you 
allude, although you do not mention her name), the doctor promised me 
some ; but at our repeated conversations personally, it was thought best 
that nothing whatever should be said; and nothing whatever of a public 
nature did | see or receive from him. Yours faithfully, 

‘LAMAN BLANCHARD.’ 


‘11 Union place, Wednesday. 

‘My dear Sir—{ have just received the inclosed, relative to the point you 

inquired about. Hitherto | have not been fortunate enough in fishing up 

anything useful; bat I sha!) not, for my own pleasure’s sake. be unmindful. 

I am truly sorry to hear contradicted a statement oa which I bad relied, that 

the ministerial role of ingratitude had been broken for once, and that Mrs 
Maginn had a pension. — Yours faithtully, 
‘Laman BiaNcuarpn.’ 


‘T remember the doctor whea writing sqnibs and reviews in The True 
Sun paper (Radical), when | edited it, in 1532; but 1 cannot get at them, 
and teel contident that, though extremely clever, they would nut be ree 
publishable.’ 

* My dear Sir—It was The Trae Sun in which Maginn wrote, and which 
Mr. Beli and mysel! edited for three years, from March, 1832. The doc- 
tor began to contribute from the beginning, and continued at intervals | 
remembet his reviewing © Waterloo, a Poe:m,” ({ think) by Murdo Young, 
the present editor of The Sun, | know he did more local and timely 
things, both of rare humour; but [ have nora file of the paper. It would 
be agreeable to my feelings, if acceptable to you, to add ny impression of 
Mazinn’s afier dianer Vagaries, and of bis clear and sound jadgments at 
other seasons, ON points seiiously submitted for hie opinion. 

‘ Yours truly, 
‘Laman BLANCHARD.’ 
‘ Union place, Monday Morning 

* My dear Sir—I lose not a momentin replying to your frauk aud friendly 
letter, in thanking you for it heartily, and in giving greeting fit to the open 
and manly spirit that dictated its every word. But it isall a mistake. | 
néver expressed ‘ indignation,” strong or week, at the article not bavicg 
read ituptothia moment. Observe —a country woman of yours, and a friend 
te the laie* L. E. L. (for I bate with my whole sont the name L have blot- 
ted out, and don't know how [ came to write ii), sent mea note saying 
how much she was cencerned to see a statement in the article siluded to, 
rel iive to poor Letitia, und asking me if { could not, as her executor, no- 
lice itim some way. ‘The very thought of referring again to ihose painful 
bygones, sickened re; but | instantly i: quired of triends (indeed on two 
occasions When several were present) what the allusion was, and the im 
pression | received was, that the feelings of the lady friend bad becn a little 
foo sensitive, ati that there was nothing which could be neticed. The 
number was to be sent to me, and | wasio judge, &e. Buta heavy family 
illness, sbutiing out all literary consideraaons, ensued; aud this was fol 
lowed by a fortnight’s illness tw iny Own share, Moreover the number 
never Cawe, and the articles { have never seen to this hour—being wel! 
willing to reserve it until | was in better epirits, and having a little silent 
dread mward'y on the score adverted to. You will see by this that indig- 
nation | never could have felt: but most unquestionably | ex pressed myself 
atthe time with much anxrety and concern, aud some triead may have 
Mistaken my feelings on the subject. With respect to poor L. E. L., I 
had studiously avowed introducing even the doctor's name. Afier several 
conferences with him, we seemed to think that acertsin mention of him 
m glit be required ; but this was abandoned; and | confess, fromthe k ow- 
ledge | have of eve ry thing relative to him and to her on several grave puidis 
of their experience, there is nothing | so much deprecate, for the sake ol 
both memories, as bringing their names in conuextiyo. Very sure fT am 
that the feeling nearest the heart of Maginn was a d&sire to spare her at 
bis own cost. Whatever his faults were, and however faial his frie dship 
to her, he was true to the very core in his devotion to her welfare. If on 
reading your chapiers, | shoula see anything that calls for a postscript 10 
this, ] shal! not scruple to send it in the same spirit of candou1 uud cordi- 
ality which you have yourself shown * Faithfully yours, 


‘LAMAN BLANCHARI 


~<———— 
ni Py * pwa ‘ oO ™TTD . “77 , 
FEMALE HEADS, ADORNED AND DEFORMED. 
From the Court Journal. 

The man who hath no music in his soul is, as we all know, fit only for 
the company of such worthies as Mieschi, or Guy Faux; and we would 
consign him who has no admiration for *‘ Female Heads,’ adorned or oth r 
Wise, to socicty a shade darker still. Anything more beautiful than the 
head of woman, with its glossy and braided tresses, shadowing into har- 
mony, but net « 
sphere on which we tread: 
rather let us say. the ecstasv—of looking upon it for a world although 
that world were * one pertect chrvsolite, 

* . , am 7 : : 

But mind—we are now talking like an attist, and with an artist’s love 
ol form; and we have not 





yet turned round in our editorial chair to look 
upon certain delineations of Costume which adorn, or, it may be, dishizure 
our studio. th a 

We allow ten minutes to pass in this species of ogling, and after hay ing 
reviewed a bevy of beanties of all the reigns, from the Anglo-Saxon down- 
wards, we come to a conclusion which may, perhaps, be hazardous to ou 


onl } ° 
well-known repute for gallantry, a 


lare it as our opinion, that, in all 
oo lo have « onspired to deteriorate the natural beauty of 
the head, and to render it unsightly, and even repulsive. In this sweep- 
ing censure, however, we must except ifs more modern treatment—in 
which a pure and classical style has invariably formed the basis of the 
mode. We may thank the French for this: and are just reminded of a 
le € ee os rpetrati d by the young \ iscount de R at one of the 

aTonke Ge Juvenay's ‘receptions.’ French ladies hate toads: and fea, 
that even the mention of the word crapaud should infuse the fiel antipati- 
que into their domestic circle. : 


id dec 
ages, the sex appear to has 





But the Viscount, disregarding this,asked, 
pha. by is a lady like a The etfect may be imagined. If every elec. 
tric telegraph had given a wire to each person present, the shock could 
not have been greater ; and there being no avswer, the Viscount calmly 
remarked, ¢ Because—she has a jewel in her head!’ This complimentary 
play upon the letter of the ancient superstition was hailed with smiles 
laughter, ind a buzz of applause. And we beg to say that we are d’accord 
with the Viscouat, only we trust that the ‘jewel’ will henceforth be 
little disfigured by artificial setting as possible. 


7 3°? 
tOad 


as 


Commumeceation from a Lady, 
Sen. on Ae ive for writ : ' ; 
_ &ir.—My motive for writing to you will be best ex lained by the ensu. 
ing brief colloquy :— 2 
‘ - ? . . 

How monsirous, how absurd are your present fashions!’ cried an an 
qvated Duchess in the year 1815, just within one month of the first impor. 
tations of dress from Paris. ‘ Are yon not ashamed, my dear Laura, toallow 

‘ ter to annes ce a ee on : . apart as 
 eteeders’ = er to appear with that flower pot in front of what she calls her 
ronnet? How things have degenerated since my youth, when no one would 
have been seen abroad withouta capuchin or acalash’ 


ti 
li- 


* My dear mother,’ gently rejoined Lady Laura, ‘is it not the remem: 
brance of youth, the days of sunshine and enjoy meot with which that period 
is treasnre: in your mind, which lends its enchantment even to the style of 
drees youat that time wore? You Were a beauty, my dear mother; and | 
have heard that more than one sonnet was addressed to the bri rht eyes 
which pee ped beneath that whalebone edifice called a calash !’ . : 


? 


Phe Dowager’s month relaxed into a smile. and her eyea evidently spark. 


led through her glasses. Lady Laura even thought she saw a sliznt blush 
tingive the cheek of her a mother, as she re i lied, * You are pern 8 
ri t-mv deerchild: rl can remember h ring my crandmo!he r, wh: 
she had entered ber tinetieth year, find fault with y dress, and speak 
wil WwW senthnosiasm of the hearthreakers of ber day j s same old 
lady bed cc ted, through »medium of ber ancestors a regular mns< 


|dure that they should meet the public eye.’ 


mncealing the Piydian type beneath, there is not, on the | 
nor would we exchange the happiness—} 


own observations up to the present time.’ 

‘Ob, Grandmamma ! let us see them—pray let me read them !’ exclaimed 
the lively girl, whose French bonnet had offended the old lady’s eye, and 
induced the foregoing confession. 

‘ No, my dear,’ returned the Duchess. ‘ In my lifetime, I could not en- 
But seeing her favourite 
grandchild disappointed, she continued—‘I will, however, leave them to 
you, on one condition—that you continue to add your own remarks to them, 
till you have attained the age of fifty, after which period, you may give 
them to the world, through the mediam which may appear to you the most 
desirable. I trust to your own good taste to select the channel most in 
keeping wilh the refinement and delicacy of the subject.’ 


To your hands, Mr. Editor, I—who, in the above, have figared as the 
young lady—now confide them The letter in your Journal of the 8th of 
Augus', signed ‘Isola,’ has decided me in my selection. Finally, the cir 
cumstance of my having attained within tae last two months the age pointed 
out by my grandmother, will be a sufficient reason for my doing 80 anony- 
mously ; for what woman whu has been a beauty would declare herself— 

Firry ! 
THE MS. 

‘In a work, entitled the “Habits of the People of England,” by that 
curious and far-iamed antiquary, Struit, there are some remarks on Female 
Head-Dresses well worthy of attentive consideration, A very singular 
fashion prevailed during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; it was nor 
more nor less than a “ Horned Head-dress!"? John de Meurin reprobates 
{it in no measured terms; and speaks, moreover, of the excessive width of 
lithe gear, and the quantity of fine linen used by way of decoration. A bishop 
j of that period, remarkable for his sanctity, preached against the high-borus 
| of the ladies, comparing them to Saails,'o Liarts, and to Unicorns. But in 
despite of all this opposition, the fashion maiutaized its ground for nearly 
two centuries, 

‘Paredip, in his * Memoire de l’Histoire de Lyen,” (1573,) after re- 
marking that the French were more celebrated than all other nations (even 
then !) lor their changes iu dress, says that, in attiring the head, they used 
“certains bourrelets pointus come clochiers, la plas part de la hauteur ds 
demie aulne, ou truis quartiers; et estoyent nommez par aucuns les grands 
papillons, parqui’il y avuit deux larges aisles deca et dela, comme sont aisles 
de papillous, ii estoit ce haut bonnet convert d'un grand crespe trainant 
jasques ea terre le quel la plupart troussoyent autour de let rs bras. I] y en 
avait d’autres que portoyent en accoustrement de teste, qui estoit partie de 
drap de laine, partie de drap de soye mesle, et avait DEUX CORNES, comme 





chaperor: d’Allemant, ou crespee comme un veptre de veal. Les dames 
medicocre maison portoyent des chapperons de drap, faites de plusieurs 
largea lais, ou bandes entortillees autour de Ja teste, et deux aisles aux Cos- 
tez, comme oreilles d’asue. 1! en avait aussi d’autres des grandes maisons 
qui portoyeut des chapperons de veioux nvir, de la hauteur d’une couldee, 
lesquels bon trouveroit maintenant fort laid el estranges. L’on ne pourroit 
bonnement monstrer ces diverses facons d’accuustremeus en les ecrivant, 
il seroit besoing Gu’up peintre les representait. L’on en void plusieurs fa- 
cous eXprimees ex tapisseries a Lyon, et aux verriéres des egiises, faites de 
ce temps la. Au surpius tes filles, depuis qu'elles estuyent fiancees, jusques 
apres un an entier de leurs noces, portoyeut un ornement de teste, qu’on 
nummoit a Lyon Flouard, lequel elles laissoyent, estat l'annee revolve, et 
prenoyent les chapperens susdicts.”’ 

‘ Tie French ladies, therefore may divide the honours with the 
damas’ of England as to this antique mode. 

‘Inan old MS., entitled “ Sumulus Conscientie,’ 
Dress 1s thas alluded to:— 


the 
t 


wo 2207) 


‘ And women in the same wyse 

Usit mony a quiente gyse, 

Now beth her clothes forrmd wyte onto 

Summe fot, summe halfot, all aboute ; 

Summe beth naky’d al ye breste, 

Avd summe beth horned as a beste.” 

‘In the Wildkirk play, eatitled “ Judicium,” (Vide Collins’ Annals of the 

Stage, vol. ii. p. 224,) Tattivillus, in the course of bis speech, gives a des~ 
cription of a lady whose head-dress “ horned like a cowe.’’’ 


And no wonder, say we, by way of parenthesis. Certainly, the fashion 
Was more original than beautiful; and yet it was not, by any means, nation- 
ally exclasive citherto France or Britain. We profess not to be particularly 
deep in the lore of the Scioux, Crowleet, loway, or Oggibbeway Ladians; 
nor do we care to try lances, wich that half maa and half alligator, the re- 
nowned ‘Catlin;’ but nevertheless, if we are not much mistaken, ‘ Horns’ 
have been in fashion among the ‘ Red’ people, asa head dress. from time 





themselves, As faras congruity is concerned in this metempschycosian ar- 
rangement, the Indian may raise bis bead in triumph. He becomes a buttalo 


ing chorus. With him, warrior and hunter are one, and the sentiment is 
palpable enough, Bait let as ask, upon what ground of resson, sentimeny 
propriety, delicacy—ay, or even fashion, a fine lady can be supposed to 
transform herself into acow ? 

So much for the ‘ Horned Head-Dress.’ In our resumé of this subject-- 
or rather in that of our spirituelle correspondent— will be found other curi- 
osities of head-gear not less singular, and, in certain instances, worn by very 
singular personages. 


ns 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SALZBURG ; 
SONS OF DON CARLOS. 
BY F. F. IVERS, ESQ 

Nine yeais have not elapsed since the very gates of Madrid were threat- 
ened by the victorious armies of Don Carlos. It is hardly six years since 
the lasi remnant of those armies, with its prince at i's head, crossed the Py- 
renean trontiers, and ihrew itself on the mercies of France, to find a prison 
where it had sought arefage. Wearied with a claim which had brought 


him nothing but misicrtune, Don Carlos yielded it up to his son Don Carlos | 


| 

} 

| . . cay . ° . 

{ Luis, who, uncer the title of Count of Montemolin, has been for some time 
| hoping for a compromise; and now, it is said, all hope of such a compro. 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 


mise being gone, is about to renew the claim which he has received trom | 


his tather, with what hopes of success it is difficult to foretell, but certainly 
} not without respectable pretensions, Atsuch a moment, then, the few notes 
which the wriler of these pages retains of a short residence at the court of 
the count, and of his brothers, the other sons of Don Carlos, may, thrown 
into an embcdied form, not prove upinteresiing to the reader; the more es- 
whole course, and the 


pecially, as they will lead to a few remarks on the 
many vicissitudes, of the Carlist war itself. 





deux donjons, et estoit ceste coiffure decoupee et chiquettee, comme un | 


immemorial—with this difference, that the gentlemen have had them all to | 


for the nonce, in order to dance like a mad Dervish to the yells of bis bunt. | 


AND OF THE)! 


For any one absent froin Spain, it is very difficult to ascertain what chan- | 
ce: of success there would be in another Carlist rising ; and the information | 


| to be obtained from those who ought to be acquainted with the country, is | 


of so vague and confliciing a character, that one must be content to receive 
| various opinions, according as the party prejudices of one’s informants vary. 
; Some maintain that Carlism is dead, and that the army of Isabella is too 
| well organized, and too numerons, to allow of any project of Carlism pro- 
| ducing serious results, were it even as alive and as vigorous as ever. The 
| Carlists, on the other hand, tell a very different story. Cabrera, it is true, 





in this despair, however, the members of his party are very far from being 


i . _..« . . 
They assert that the old spirit is as warm asever in the strong- 


| Unanimous. 
| holds of Navarre, Biscay, and Catalonia; thatthe army of Isabella is not to 
| be relied on; and that the late marriage between the Infapta and the Duke 
| of Montpensier has thrown disafic¢ciion into the camp of the opponents of 
Carlism, whilst tt has cast over the Carlists themselves a colour of patriot- 
j ism and nationality. ‘fhe marriage in question is undoubtedly a circum- 
' stance not likely to pass as unimportant. Eogland has protested against 
| the issue of the Duke of Monipensier succeeding to the Spanish crown, 
Now, should Isabella cie, or be childiess, who will succeed her? who will 
be the champion of England, and of Spanish nationality? There is to 
| choice but between two princes, It must be either the Count de Montemo- 
i fin, or it must be Don Enrique, ‘The latter has not the shadow of a right, 
| beyond that of being popular with a section of the Liberal party. The 


ag : 
| former has prete: sions which. in the minds of many, hold good against those 





rn 
h 
1 





| of Isabella herse lf, and which, in the minds of all, must, as a legitimate title, 

| hold good ag2insi the pretensions of any other espirant to the crown. In 

leuch matiers, however, right haein ¢ ral very little to do; and, in specu 

! lating ot he fu we pre ts Ol the two pring we mu-t Come to the con- 

‘elesion that of the two he will be the ch ampion of England and « 

Spait ho, \ 1 championship i d tor, will be in the be 
rion uset to the swho . oO him if re shy ib a 
! ! > pa t i he Sp Si iva nen Don ] I ] ! y 


is said to have written to some friends at Paris that he despairs of success: | 


attached to the persons of the princes. Under any circumstances. — 
barg is one of the first places on earth that a travellermight wish to visit, am 
whoever has visited it, will not soon forget the city of the mooBi ai —with 
its castellated site, its girdle of rocks, its broad river, its wooded walks, its 
archiepiscopal villas, and the white peaks of the Tyrol rising like epectres 
in their shrouds one above the other in the distance. But at that ume it 
derived an additional interest from being the abode of personages who ex- 
cited no little of tke attention of Earope—the more especially as thcir affairs 
had for some time past been assuming aneppearance of great promise. Just 
then Madrid had been pressed on all sides by Carlist armies, onc the 
exiles of Salzburg were all bat preparing for their immediate felurn in 
triumph to their country. ; i 

The string of events which had brought about the memorabie revoicuon 
by which the family of Don Carlos was thus pining in the bleak mountains 
of Austria for the valleys of Castille, whilst he himself was advancing his 
army through Castille to the walls of Madrid, deserves some notice, as it 
will help to enable us to form some idea of what the futurity of Caclism 
may be. i : aise 

For some years previous to 1330, a state of things was being soe 
about in Spain, which was in a political point of view nol very diesimt ar 
from that which existed in England in the latter days of Charles the Second. 
There were on the one hand the apostolicals who acknowledged Don Cat- 
lus, the king’s brother, as their head, and wh» bore some resemblance ‘0 the 
partisans of the Duke of York, afterwards James the Second. On the other, 
there were the Liberals, diametrically opposed to the Apostoticals in politics, 
indifferent to whom the crown,should be given, provided it was to »ne who 
would not favour their opponents. Between these two portions 1 the na- 
tion, there stood a small knot of men not at all unlike, except inability, the 
| slatesmen of the period of English history to which we have alluded as in- 
different as them to the enthusiasm of the surrounding factions, 2c as re- 
sulved to let themselves float with the factions with which safety and profit 
was most likely tobe obtained. ‘To these may be added a fourth sect.on of 
the people, which might be compared to the smouldering rem:.aits of 
Cromwelliavism or Republicanism which lingered still in England in clabs 
and by-places, as far down as the revolution. But the Spanish republican 
party was cousiderably more powertul. ; ; 

If matters had remained in this way, the result in Spain would at the 
worst have been similar to that in England. Don Catlos would bav> suc- 
ceeded to his brother, and he would then have tested the populariiy o! his 
But a personage who has played an immense part iv all tne subse- 











cause. rah otebd 
quent history of Spain,stepped in. it was no other than, Maria Ck: — 
sister of the present King of Naples, and of ihe well known Ducoess 0 


Berri. Ferdinand the Seventh, whe was inclined to the liberal party, was 
induced to marry, and this princess having been chosen for bim, his minis- 


| ters thas sneceeded in a two fuld object. The first to throw the party fthe 
; : : : ° faut be 
4 postolicals into dismay, by holding out the prospect ot Don Carios wre 
}cut off from the succession—the second to obtain the assistance i the 
| scheming and restless mind of the Neapolitan princess 
The results of her presence were soon felt. When she was appre alng 
her accoucbwent, fears being entertained that the issue might b gin, 
Ferdinand was induced to have recourse to ‘the bold step of revok.cz me 
| Salic law, which excluded females from the succession. This measure was 
were 


carried with the greatest secrecy, (he Carlists and the nation in geve! 
kept ia complete ignorance of it, till the proclamation announcite « was 
heard in the streets of Madrid. : : 

The legality of this proceeding has been so frequently discussed 
would be wearisume to enter upoa the discassion once more, ‘The , 
| two points in particular, it may be as well, however, to mention, or wt toh 
those who disapproved of it laid most stress. The firet was the fact o: the 
reveca.ion Not being supported by a vote of the Cortes, aud being carried 


nat it 
»> were 














by a mere decree of the king. ‘This was afterwards remedied, 4 vote of 
‘the Cortes wus obtained; and as a form it was so far good ; but he —_ 
that carried that vote was nothing but acongress of courtiers, ihe secon 
point, and not the least important one, was the absence of the concurrence 
| of the heir-presumptive ; and on this head it is impossible to cevy ‘sat if 
the reigning sovereign can, under ordinary circumstances, ever with 





the concurrence of the people—unless that concurrence is exprervec in @ 
very decided manner—change the succession of the crown wit! out the 
concurrence of the individual to whom, according to the institations 9! the 
country, it would have, in the usual course, descended—if this be a.iowa- 
ble, then it is undeniable that some of the most important advanlages of 


' 

! E 

| hereditary monarchy are done away With, That the nation may have the 
| right to depose, or pass over a sovereign, is one thing; that it has t right 
| to trifle with the succession is another. In the former case it knows what 
| it is doing, and wil! net do it, except under very extraordinary au rgeot 
| circumstances. In the lalter case, it exposes itself to be deceiv.: by the 
| whim of the reigning monarch, or by the cabals of ministers. |r strict 
cf 


ness, then, we do not think that the revocation of the Salic law wos gal 


| in the present instance. The Spanish nation might bave dey.ived Don 
Carlos of the right to sacceed to his brother, but they could ne clare 
that he had not that right; for by the law of the land he was, vs ‘org as 
Ferdinand had no son, as inuch and asstrictly his heir as if fie hac }ecn bis 
eldest son. We conceive that the English nation, for instance, would baa 
little etartled if Queen Victoria issued a proclamation to the elect that the 
| Prince of Wales should not inherit the crown, bul that the Princess Maud 
| opthe Princesd Affve shoald step before bim. And yet this wor liter 
in nothing from the revocation cf the Satic law proclaimed by | sand 


the Seventh in March, 1330. 

Of the Salic law we may state, that by the ancient custom of Spain It 
| did not exist. The crown was hereditary without distinction of sex, ace 
| cording to the order of primogeniture, previous to the French Bourbons 
coming to the Spanish throne. By them the Salic law was introcuced, 





' and females were excluded till 1789, when Charles 1V (not a very credita- 

| ble precedent to fuilow) by a secret sanction of the Cortes, abrogsied the 

| distinction, which was again restored by the Cortes of 1812. 

| While Maria Christina was triumpbing in the bold measure whic! ehe 
had carried, and which the birth of a daughter, the present Isabella, soon 


proved the necessity of, her machinations were being met by those ofa 
| toind not less active and uot less impetuous. It was also that cf a woman. 
| The Duchess of Beira, the personage to whom we allade, wae, when she 





was seen by the writer, at Salzburg, about forty-two years of age { the 
middle size, her matrenly erabonpoint made her appear slightly, bet « uly 
slightly, below it, which rendered still more remarkable the sing.a° mae 


Her features were rounded and good Jooting, 


jesty of ber appearance. 
{cuuce 


ber complexion dark but neh, her eyes of not-to-be-lurgotien btu 
| and brightness, her manner affable, but excited and suppressed. 

| The Duchess of Beira has had a singular history. A Portuguese by 
| birth, and danghter of the late King John, over whom she is said to have 
| exercised a powerful influence, opposec to the liberal party, she married 
Don Gabriel, a Spanish prince, consin to Ferdinaud the Seventh aod to 
Don Carlos, but was sooa left a widow with an only son, the present Don 
Sebastian, so well known for the brilliant achievements which were per- 
formed by the Carlist army when uuder bis command. The Dov hess of 
Beira has had a life of vicissitudes. At the time of the French invasion of 
Portugal! she accompanied her father, then regent, and her grandmother, 
Mary I, who was insane, to the Brazils, on board an English mar war, 
and after the lapse of a quarter of a century, after having been the Wiie of 
a Spanish prince, and having become bis widow, after baving been the life 
and spirit of the Apostolical party in Spain, she again, at the death of Fer- 
dinand the Seventh, fied with Don Carlos and his family, for the second 
time on beard a ship of the same nation from the shores of ber naive ‘and. 
Since then she bas married, by 2 dispensation of the Pope, ber bre ber-in- 
law, Don Carlos; she bas been on the point of returning in triumph to 


Madrid as queen of Spain, and she is now living in Italy w her Lusband 





under the unambitious title of Countess of Molina. 

At the period of the revocation of the Salic law by Ferdivend V If, the 
house of the Duchess of Beira ut Madrid was the focus rucnd wi was 
concentrated the whole ardour of the men known as the partisans of the 
king’s brother. These partisans were neither few por ubintfuential. The 
members of the clergy were almost to a man Carlisis; in ‘he Lorthern 
provinces the whole Pp pulation were devotedly attached to ihe principles 
of the Apostolicals; in the remaining provinces the lower orders, wen not 
similarly disposed, were at all events not very hostileto Dou Carlos, anda 


large portion cf the troops throughout the kingdom, but especially toe body 


known as the Royalist Volunteers, and which was scattered through a 
great many towne, numberieg in Madrid alone several thousand wen, were 
Carlists to the heart. On the oiher hand, however, the moneyed classes 
were Liberals, or indifferent to all parties, and willing to side with whoev- 
er might get the uppermost ; the population of the cities were, through. 
out the | dom, at least Liberals if net Republicans and the gr mass 
loft riny, commanded by officers of liberal! pripciples, wet iy to 
i rt their paymaster. [o addition to this, an unfavourable ef had 
ilready created for the Car'ist cause, by the rash 1 Vv 

Car s, who, in various t fihe k lom, and mureespec:alls vled- 
{ endea red to ip. cninust the Guvernme: <8 
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was al that time in a dying state and given up by the faculty, and the re- 
monstrarces of the friends of his brother working upon his conscience, he | 
consented to do what they demanded, and accordingly the Salic law was | 
secreily revived. But, to the astonishment of all, Ferdinand suddenly re | 
covered, and by this time Christina having succeeded in discovering what 

had taken place, the vacillating monarch once moro yielded to her en. 

treaties, and revoked the Salic !aw again. 

Christina was not satisfied with this. The succession of her daughter was | 
again secured, she imagined, but only for the time; and as long as ihe king | 
was surrounded by such ministers, and as long as Madrid contained so dan- | 
gerous a person as the Duchess of Beira, the first relapse of tbe king might 
rain a!! the prospects of his daughter. Christina, therefore, took decisive 
steps, following up her advautage. The miuisters were disgraced, the prime 
minister was thrown into prison. Zea Bermudez was sent for from London; 
the Duchess of Beira was exiled; Don Carlos asked and obtained leave to 
follow ber with his family to Portugal; avery high sounding amnesty was 
proclaimed ; and the Liberals, who had been exiled in consequence of their 
revolutionary movements in former years, were brought back te Spain to 
sirevgthen the opponents of Carlism. Every thing seemed to protnise well ; 
the intluence of Christina seemed to secure the downfall of the Carlists’ 

rty, whilst the well known moderation of Zea Bermudez made it proba- 
ble that no extreme measures would be resorted to ; and the funds rose ten 
per cent. 

Zea Bermudez was no sooner at the head of the ministry than he endea- 
voured to play something of the part which Sir Robert Pee! bas played since 
in England. He endeavoured to govern without the assistance of a party, 
and the couulry was so distracted by the bickerings aud oatbreaks of the 
extreme factions, that as long as Ferdinand lived he succeeded, He had 
been recalled to Madrid by the influence of Christina: one of his first mea- 
sure: was to throw out the [riends of Christina in the cabinet, and to replace 
then by independent or inditlerent men The country was beginning to 
be disturbed by small parties of armed men, calling themselves Carlists or 
Caristinos; an ordivaty Spanish minister would have made use of one against 
the other; Zea Bermudez declared war against both. In many things he 
shuwed great wisdom ; he endeavoured to introduce a regular elective syss 
tem in the provinces, but without interfering with their old institutions ; and 
though the effects produced by the endeavour were not very good, il was 
principally owing to the mistake which he made in imagining that the spirit 
of the peopie was ripe for the improvements which he intended. Bermu- 
dez had brought from England a great abhorrence of extreme measures and 
of universal nostrums. ‘Though he gave his allegiauce to Isabella, be was 
averse from any sudden change in the aacient institutions of the counry. 
it was suspected that he was apxious for a marriage between Isabella and 
the eldest sou of Don Darlos, the present Count de Montemolin, whilst he 
was undoubtedly opposed to the ulira opinions of many of the Carliste; but 
uutappily he was induced, at the death of ferdinand, to proscribe Don Car- 
los, and seta price upon his head, and thus was caused an irremediable 
breach between that prince and one of the few men who seemed either able 
or disposed to bring about, what would have been of immeuse service to 
Spain, a fusion of all moderate men 

Un the 20th of Jane, 1333, Zea caused Isabella to be acknowledged by 
the Cortes as Princess of the Asturias, and consequently heiress to tie crown. 
Oa this occasion Ferdinand wrote to Don Carlos, then in Portugal, deman- 
ding of him to take the oath of fidelity to the priccess The following was 
Don Carlos’s remarkable reply :— 
wa. {hy wish isto know whether I would take the oath of fidelity to thy 
daughter, as princess of the Asturias. How much I desire that it was in 
my powertodvso! Thou knowest me sufficiently to believe this. I speak 
from my neart when I tell thee that this oath | would be the first joyfully 
to take, and thereby save thee the surrow which my refusal mast occasion, 
and the Consequences tv which that refusal may possibly give rise. But 
my consc:ence and my honour will not suller me to take that oath, for my 
right is eo legitimate, that it Coes not belong to me to give it up. God gave 
me that right when it was his will that | shouid come into the world, and 
God alone can deprive me of it, by giving thee a male heir, which I wish 
perhaps more than thee to be still the case, Besides it is not only my right 
that I have to defend, itis the right of all who would be called to the throne 
after me. | find myself them under the necessity of sending thee the fol+ 
lowing declaratiun, which I address to thee and all the sovereigns of Europe, 
to whom I expect that thou wiltm ke it known. 

* Protest—{[, Carlos Maria Isidor de Borbvon, Infant of Spain, being 
thoroughly conviaced of the legitimacy of my right to the crown of Spain, 
in the event of your Majesty being leit without male heir. 1 say that my 
conscience and my honour will,not permit me to acknowledge any other 
rights, or to take any oath which would be contrary thereto. ; 

In this protest, Don Carlos of all the Spanish princes stood alone.— 

Even Don Sebastian, who afterwards distinguished himself so much in the 
army of Don Carlos, took the oath of allegiance to Isabella. Don Sebas- 
tian was curiously circumstanced. On the one hand he was the son of 
the Duchess of Beira, who was considered as much the chief of the Carlists 
as Don Carlos himseif: on the other hand, he was the brother in law of 
Christina, and naturally subject to’ her influence. [n 1832, Don Sebastian 
had resolved on marrying, and without coasulting his mother, he ex 
pressed his desire on the subject to the government of Ferdinand. They 
chose for him the Princess Amalia of Naples, a sister of Christina. When 
this came to the ears of his mother and ber sister, the wife of Don Carlos, 
they were indignant ; the confessor of Dou Sebastian, who was supposed 
to have influenced bis Royal Highness, was expelled from the palace, and 
the young bride, then only fourteen years old, was received very coolly by 
the Portuguese princesses, who would not have seen her at all, had it not 
been for the peremptory orders of the king. It was not, however, long 
before the sweetness of character of the Italian princess, and the purity 
of her hfe, won them over completely, and changed them from enemies 
into friends. Don Sebastian, with his wife, accompanied the fugitives to 
Portugal, but returned to Madrid, and took the oath of fidelity to Usabella. 
In 1834, however, they left Madrid, on leave of absence from Christina, 
for Naples and Rome, and yielding to the exhortations of his mother, Don 
Sebastian joined her in Leybach, whence he secretly proceeded to Spain 
to take the command of the army of Don Carlos. leaving the Princess 
Amalia with the Duchess, whom she afterwards followed to Salzburg. 
The princess is so different in every respect from the remainder of her 
family, and especially from her sisters, Christina and the Duchess of Berri, 
that she is not likely ever to obtain that degree of publicity which they 
have amply won. In appearance she is tall, very fair, and a degree of 
enbonpoint extraordinary for her age; in character she is calm, good 
natured, and contented, and but Little suited to the broils of a country like 
Spain. With all this softness, she is immensely fond of field sports, and 
by the sportsmen of Salzburg was reckoned a capital shot: so much so 
indeed, that ver; ungallant complaints were made by the aristocracy in 
the neighbourhood of her unceremonious havoe of their game—com~ 
plaints which irritated her at last to such a degree, that she declared 
‘she would never again take up a gun as long as she was there,’ and she 
kept her resolution. In other respects she is not liable to be romantic 
like the rest of her family, and when her brother the Prince of Capua ran 
off with Miss Smith, the Princess Amalia was heard to exclaim—‘ Mis 
hermones se han vuelto locos’—my brothers nd sisters are gone mad. 

But to return, Ferdinand at length died on the 29th of September, 

1833. Christina was now regent, and showed her tact in goyernment by 
retaining Zea Bermudez, though he had opposed her in the ministrv. 
Isabella was proclaimed Queen on the 24th of October, but before she was 
proclaimed Queen, all the provinces which were not overwhelmed with 
troops, had declared for Don Carlos. In the south, the spirit of Carlism 
was weakest, and yet in the south the troops were most numerous, and 
scarcely any movement took place, but in the north it was otherwise. On 
the 4th of October, the monks of San Francesco came out of their mon- 
astery with their cross before them, and marched at the head of the Rov. 
alists volunteers of the neighbouring cities. Bilboa, Tuesto, Bogona, 
Tolosa, Orduna, and Vittoria, were occupied by the Carlists; a temporary 
government was formed, and, in a few weeks, the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, with the exception of Pampeluna, ruled in the name of Charles 
V. In Madrid four thousand Royalist volunteers were giving uneasiness 
tu the government, throughout the kingdom there seemea but ove princi 
ple likely to rally round it the people, and that principle was Carlisi 





| that he had not left the prince or his suite ‘ a change of linen,’ having cap- 


tured their baggage; so closely that even the ladies of his suite were ob- 
liged to run without their shoes ; and finding himself between two fires,— 
Rodil in the rear, and Terceira, the Pedrist general, in front,—resolved to 
surrender to the latter. ‘Lhe Spanish government immediately demanded 
that he spould be givenup M. Sarmento, the Portuguese minister at 
Madrid, promised ; but Doo Carlos had the good fortune to get ov board the 
English frigate Donegal, within sight of the Spanish agent who had come to 
relain him, 

Of the reception made to the Spanish princes on board the English ves. 
sel, their royal highnesses al ways spoke in the highest terms. Don Carlos 
invited the offivers to visithim in Madrid. Inu the behaviour of the captain 
there was, however, one thing which they observed upon. — It was this: 
When he had occasion to dri k Don Carlo’s health, he used no other ex- 
pression than‘ Don Carlos, 4 votre santé.’ At first this sounded very 
narehly to the Spanish princes; but they afterwards came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a diplomatic way of getting rid of the ‘ royal highness,’ 
which was the only title which. consonant with his duty, the captain could 
use; and which to the earsof Don Carlos who would tolerate nothing less 
than ‘ majesty,’ would have appeared more than harsh. On this point 
of title the princes and the Duchess of Beira were naturally very 
particular Ata dioner which the emperor of Austria gave the duchess, 
in the archbishop’s palace at Salzburg, the present King of Denmark, 
the crown-prince, who was not very friendiv to the cause, asked the 
duchess * 1f Don Carlos was well.’ © Do you mean the king!’ rejoined the 
duchess significantly. Of course, the prince said it was the king he 
meant. 

On the arrival of Don Carlos at Spithead, on the 13th of June 1834, the 
English government senta special agent to him, to press him to abandon the 
Spanish crown: bat he was inflexible. Of the character of Don Car'os, it 
may be wel! to say a word, asit bas been absurdly tieated by conflicting 
parties. Don Carlos is aman very uncommon among princes of the pre- 
sent day ; his ruling prniciple is religious conviction, Lt would not be 
incorrect to say that there is scarcely one action of his life which, right or 
wrong, has not been actuated by this teeling ; and his claim to the crown 
is a remarkable illustration of it. He laid claim to that crown because, 
right or wrong, he thought it his duty. Of aretiring and meditative dispo- 
sition, he was continually throwing himself into dangers very little suited 
to his tastes or his capacity; and this he did because he thoughtit his duty. 
in his endeavour to re-enter Spain from Portugal, he had to undergo per 
sonal dangers and hardships which would have madea mouniaineer, bred 
in guerilla warfare, hesitate : during the whole course of the Carlist war, 
he was amidst scenes most uncongenial to his habits, to his education, or to 
his abilities ! and all this, as well as his long imprisonment in France, 
rather than abandon his claim, we feel certain was actuated entirely by that 
passion of duty which may lead sometimes to folly as well as to wisdom, 
and give rise to bad as well as good actions: but which, nevertheless, has 
always Something noble in it. 

Don Carlos had no soouer arrived in London, than he privately made ar- 
rangements to leave it. His friends, more especially the Bishop of Leon, 
implored him not to risk his sacred person: but he was not to be turned 
trom his purpose, and quitted London on the Ist of July, arrived in Paris 


!on the 4th, went to the theatre that night, and started for Spain tho follow- 


ing day; and, passing through Bourdeaux and Bayonne, croased the fron- 
tier on the 9th. The next day he was atthe Carlist head-quariers, now 
formed into something like those of an abmy by the efforts vf Zamalacarre- 
gai Don Carlos bad thus materially improved kis positivo, From the 
south, he could hardly have succeeded in reaching his supporters in the 
north ; but, driven out of Portugal, as we have seen, by Rodil, he had 
now found his way to the north, to meet, opposed to him again, the same 
Rodil, to whom the command of the Christino army of the borth had been 
given. 


Spain, his family remained but a short time after him in London, and soon 
statted, with the exception of Don Carlos’s wite, who died in London, for 
the continent; aud, passing up the Rhine, and through Chamberry and 
Turin, they at length took uo something of a more permanent residence iu 
the Austrian dominious at Leybach, where, as we have seen, they were 
joined by Don Sebastian and Donna Amalia From Leybach they pro- 
ceeded, some time after, to Salzburg, where their establishment remained 
till the fatal termination of the war, at first in one of the aristocratic mans 
sions of that city, which had been hired at an extravagant rental from its 
owner, and latterly io one of the palaces of the by-gone sovereign bishops 
of Salzburg, repaired by the Austrian government for the use of the 
Spanish royal personages and their suites. And here was formed the 
strange picture of a miniature Spanish court, amidst the mountains of Ger 

many, but yielding in no wise in the ardoar of its cabals, and in the inve- 
teracy of its factions, to what it might have been had it been fostered by 
ihe more genial atmosphere of Madrid, or the more pompous ambitions of 
the Escurial. In fact, had it not been for the pastime which these cabals 
afforded, it is difficult to say how the majority of the Spaniards at Salzburg 
would have managed to get through the twelve hours. Salzbarg itself is, 
indeed, occasivfally a brilliant military town, though sadly tallea in splea 

dour from the time when it was an independent state, governed by its own 
archbishops. Foreign travellers and tourists are continually passing 
through it; the inhabitants are remarkable for their politeness and simple 
habits; and the neighbourhood is one of the finest in the world. But, al- 
though it is admirably suited as a place of occasional resort, or as the abode 
of a family who can rely upon themselves for society, it has net much to re 

commend it to those, who, like the Spaniards, led a desultury life, and, 
whenever they were not in attendance on the princes, were thrown com. 
pletely on their resources Generally speaking,—feast, review, and fair 
days excepted,—Salzburg is a very tranquil kind of a place, Jt has even 
very little of that joyous cafe life which is often the most seducing quality 
of continental cities. It is not like Baden-Baden, where in the morniug you 
may rainble among ruins, rocks, and the sombre paths of the black forest; 
and the evening you may spend in the assembly-room, as gaily as in Paris. 
Nor is it, like its neighbour Ischl, the resort of the aristocracy, and of the 
Austrian court. The aristocracy reside very little at Salzburg; and the 
emperor is never seen, but on arandom visit, The Spaniards, therefore, had 
to seek their amusements among themselves; and, being for the most part 
but little given to literary enjoyments, their only relaxations were specula- 
tion om the eternal subject of the Carlist war, smoking a cigarette amovg 
themselves, and taking an occasional ice (oh ! the force of habit ; for, good 

uess knows, the climate was cold enough ulready), and the still more de- 
lightfal enjoyment of manceuvring one against the other. 

What tended greatly to cast a certain gloom over the whole court, was 
the peculiarly serious disposition of the royal personages themselves, The 
Duchess of Beira thought of nothing from morning till night but of the pros 
pects of the Carlist war, and of what might be beneficial or injurious to it, 
The Prince of the Asturias (now the Count of Montemolin) was for ever 
amonget his books; and the two younger princes were kept so severely in 
check by the duchess, that they had very little opportunity for any amuse- 
ment, had they even been inclined to any other than the pastimes which 
were suited to their youth. These circumstances, added to the character of 
the Spaniards themselves, with whom seriousness is a part of nature, as 
well as of education, put out of the question all those lighter amusements 
which, had they been French, or even English, would have served to wile 
away the tedious hours of expectation and exile. 

However, if the courtiers of Salzburg were inert in one sense, they were 
notsoin another. It was indeed curious, and, to an uninterested observer, 
some what amusing, to watch the ebb and flow of favour, in a court where 
the smile of the prince was literally the only reward of success, and a dis 
tant dated promise the ambition of tbe boldest aspirer. But still more 
amusing was it to see the effect which these fluctuations of favour produced 
upon the alert and sazacious crowd, who watch every motion of their bet 
ters. Don This was known to be a clever and persevering intriguer, and 
Don This was feared and respected: but Don That was Known to be able 
and persevering too; and Don That was also feared and respected. Don 
Thés and Don 7'hat were, therefore, looked upon as rivals; and it was 
taken as a matter of course by every one, that, whilst Don That was in the 
way, Don This could not succeed : and the vigilant crowd watched to see 
how the matter would turn ont. Don This fell sick,—very sick ; it was said 
that he was dying, pay, that he was dead, and that his faction were con 





At this juncture had there been organization, had there been a leading 
man, or even a settled system of action, it would have been all over with 
Isabella. But there was nothing of the kind. The government had a 
powerful army, and they made good use of it. After a two hours’ fight 
the Royalist volunteers of Madrid were disarmed Merino had assumed 
the only thing like command in the Carlist rising inthe north: Saarsfield, 
the Christino general, marched against him, the Carlists abandoned the 
cities which they had occupied, and, in a few weeks, no Carlist was to be 
‘ound, but in the mountains of Navarre. 

In the mean while, Don Carlos issued a proclamation in Portugal a‘sam- 
Ing the title of Charles V . and i 
south. The Christino gen: 
and if necessary to follow |) 


was endeavouring to re-enter Spain from th 


Don Carlos into Portugel and capture him Por- | 
tugal, at that moment, w ven more distracted than Spain Don Mizne 
vielded before the victor rces of Dow Pedro; and Rodil pursued Dor 
Carlos into l’ortugal wit} ar of obstructior Don C wan ‘hols o fi 
owed 60 osely, that, « occasion, Redil boasted in his despatches} 
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| Rodil, was despatched to « ppose this attempt: | 


cealing bis death, through reluctance to give the preponderance to the in- 
fluence of Don That Oh! the bows that were showered upon Don That 
as he passed along, and the cringing looks, and the words of seeming con- 
gratulation: forthe clever people thought that Don That was a made man. 
But Den This recovered, or came to life again; and the cautious looks re- 
| turned and the prudent conduet, lest the honest folk should incur the dis- 
| pleasure of either of the well balanced rivals. Such is a sample of the court 
at Salzburg. From it we may easily surmise what must have been the 


| state of things at the court of Don Carlos himself in Navarre 
{ A visit from the emperor, or some personage of rank ; a fire in the town, 
lor @ review, served also, from time to time, to take up the attention of the 
unoccupied The emperor sometimes came to S alzburg; and, when be 
did, he never failed to visit the princes. Prince Metternich generatly ac- 
| ompanied him. The latter was always profuse in his promises of support 
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in earnest he might have done something, and that his eflfurts amounted to 
nothing more thau a diplomatic neutrality The privce is tall: he has 
much of the straightforward countenance of the Duke of Weilington; and 
this must have helped him, no doubt, to attain that perfection of the diplo- 
matist, the ‘ volto sciolto e pensiere stretti.’ The prince was suid to be fond 
of dwelling in familiar conversation upon the altra principles of bis wife, 
who wasa violent legitimist. Shortly afier the revolution of July, she was 
in the company of the French ambassador, who chanced to praise adiadem 
that she wore. ‘I’s a pretty crown,’ she answered, rather wickedly: ‘ and, 
one thing, I haven't sfolen it.’ The French ambassador was, indeed, so 
annoyed by her continual taunts and sarcasm, that he at last complained to 
Meiternich himself. ‘ Sarely,’ replied the latter, ‘[ am not to auswer for 
the manners of my wife; 1 haven’t educated her’ As for the emperor, 
after speaking of Metternich, it is needless to say much of him. Prince 
Metternich’s Christian name is Clement; and it is used to be a standing pun 
at Vienna some years ago, and one that accorded very much with the truth, 
that l’empereur est Clement.’ In appearance, at east, the emperor hes little 
to recommend him. He is a little man, of no dignified, or even prepos- 
sessing manner, and is said to be almosta cretin, or, ia other words, an 
idiot. He is said, too, often sadly to perplex his ministers. On one occa- 
sion, Mettervich was reading to him an important and somewhat lengthy 
diplomatic paper; and, when it was finished, he waited for the «mperor’s 
observations, The latter, who had been Jooking out of the window the 
whole time, turned sharply round, and observed lominously,—‘ What a 
number of carriages must pass in the street; | myself have just counted two 
lundred.’ 

Iu 1836 Charles X and the Duke of Bordeaux visited the princes, It was 
bat a few months previous to the death of the former. The latter, at that 
period, was described to be a fat, rosy-faced, and not very tall young man, 
and of rather shy mavners. His sister, Mademoiselle, who Visited Salz- 
burg at another period, was said to be a very lady-like, good looking per- 
son. Itappears that, like a true Frenchwoman, stie Was quite astounded at 
finding that several of the ladies of the court were unacquainied with the 
French tongue. As the duenna, whose business it was tu escort Her Royal 
Highness to her carriage, was accompanying ber. Mademoiselle stopped 
at nearly every step of the stairs to exclaim in amazement, ‘Vous ne com- 
prenes pas ile Frangais! mais comment vous Ne comprenez pas le Pran- 
¢gais ?’ 

The King of Bavaria (that piece of Royal eccentricity who always speaks 
to you in a whisper, with his hand to his mouth) was often atracted to 
Salzburg. in the neighbourhood of which, his son Otho, the present King of 
Greece, was born, at the time the Principality belonged to Bavaria; but he 
never visited the princes, probably through apprehension of compromising 
himself with France: although he often met them and spoke to them in 
their walks and drives. This, however, was an ex!traordinary case, for a 
personage of rank seldom passed through Saizburg without paying his de- 
voirs to the royal exiles. 

Between the male and femaie portion of the Spanish court there was but 
little intercourse. ‘That the latter as well as the furmer bad their fair share 
in the manceuvring that went on, there is, of Course, vot much reason to 
doubt; but they had probably other occupations ot their own; for, excep'- 
ing on the days on which they were respectively in attends: ce on one of 
the princesses they were rarely to be seen. Of an evening, bowever, one 
might occasionally catch a glimse of those not in attendance, gliding noise- 
lessly under the guardia: stip of the Duenua (whose oflice in a Spanish 
court i3 to keep the maids of honour ander her parental wing) through the 
shady walks that eoviron the town; and on soch occasious a bow of tecog- 
nition anda furtive glance of curiosity from beneath their datk eyelashes 
was all that passed. i 

It would be impossible to deny, however, ‘hat there were many things 
in Salzburg and its neighbourhood, which, under circumstances of less sus- 
penee and anxiety, would bave afforded ample enjoyment to the exiles.— 
In the character of the inhabitatts there was someting so simple acd hon- 
est that it alone afforded ample room for gratification. The people of 
Salzburg, like those of most of the remote pa‘ts of Germany, lead a lite 
tranquil and unruffled in the extreme. ‘The French revolution was one of 
the frst events which startled them from their torpor; and to Salzburg it 
bus become especially memorable, as it was the cause the des'ruction 
of their independence as a state, and of their subjection to Austria: 
bat since the French revolution no event has occurred to procuce an era In 
their history: it is, therefore, to the French revolution, and to the events 
whi h it oceasioned, that all their ideas are referred. Now, it happened 
that the army that occupied Salzburg on behalf of france was a Saxon 
army, and to this day ihe great hobby of the people of Salzburg hatred 
to the Saxons. They vent this iu a variety of ways; among others, they 
have a grand standing joke against them. There is a wonderfal erchwey 
at Salzburg, forming one of tne gates of the town, aod which is Certainly 
one ot the first things of its kind in Europe. It is cut through a rock, or 
rather, a mountain of granite, and was executed at immense labour and 
expense by one of the sovereign Bishops of formerdays. Over its entrance 
it stl bears an inscription to the honour of its founder in these words, 
‘Te saxa loquuntur.’ Now the story goes, that during the war a Saxon 
general, not very proficient it is to be supposed in Latin, was passing, at 
the head of his troops, through this gate. It is probable that be w as still 
meditating on the suljea reception given to his army by the people of Salze 
burg, when he chanced to cast his eye on the inscription above the gate. 
An extraordinary change was observed to come over his countenance ; 
broodingly he ordered his troops to halt, and then commanded the authori- 
ties of Salzburg to his presence. The latter, aware of the danger of 
trifling with the mandates of a conqueror, hastened to him in the utmost 
alarm at the sternness of the message, and inquired the pleasure of his 
lordship. With an oath, he turned upon them, and pointing to the Latin 
inscription, thundered forth, *‘ What have you written about the Saxons 
there ? 

Whilst matters were thus at Salzburg, affairs if Spain had been pro- 
gressing rapidly. ‘he cause of the Carlists had in the face of many 
difficulties been proceeding towards success. Don Carlos, even in the 
eyes of his opponents, was no longer a pretender at the head of a tew 
fugitives, but a hostile sovereign, the chief of powerful armies.— Dolman’s 
Mag. Conclusion next week. 

a 
FEMALE INDUSTRY IN IRELAND. 

So much has been said of late about the want of eniployment in Ire- 
land, that a few words concerning the industry of the most dependent 
portion of the population—the women—may not be unaccep able. An 
frish wife of the numbler classes is usually known to the traveller in the 
provinces as a desolate-looking slattern, with a troop of dirty and idle 
children at her heels; but if he will only take time to go beyond the ex- 
ternal phenomena of the road-side, in various cases, We can assure him, 
he will be presented with a picture of a very different kind I'he cheaper 
sorts of blonde lace sold in England are the production of Ireland; and 
not only do the plain French cambric handkerchiefs come in great part 
fromm the looms of the latter country, but much of the embroidery on the 
expensive descriptions of these articles is executed in the huts of the 
Irish villagers, or in the garre's of the towns and cities. 

For the present, however, we would direct attention to the manufac- 
ture of an imitation of point lace, commenced in the county Limerick, as 
presenting matter of congratulation to the philanthropist, as well as of 
imitation to the landed gentry. A benevolent lady at (vrral Uhase, by 
way of providing employment for the poor girls of ier neighbourhood at 
those times when they have nothing to do in the house or the fields, has 
established a lace school in one of the lodges of her own park. In fine 
weather the young women take out their work, and sit under the trees; 
and thus seem to convert a business into an amusement peculiarly fitted 
for their sex. Butit is really a business of considerable importance both 
to themselves and their families. It interferes with no duty, and with no 
task; it merely fills up time that would otherwise be vacant or misem- 
ployed ; and it enabies them not only to dress as neatly as English gurls 
of the same station, but to provide their huts with food at that — 
period of the year when, even in ordinary seasons, the Irish pe asant 14s 
little else to live on than his hopes of the ripening crop of potatoes. ‘ 

The lace is sewed upon muslin or net, and afterwards cut ¢ ut 5 iy nae 
expert have the girls become, that the second prize of n die ee eg 
adjudged to one of their specimens at the Reyal Irish Ags a 
provement Society’s show at Limerick Asa higher hones! stil}, it May 
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fully in the merket with the productions of the town manufactories. But worked as incessantly as before, for he said that the longer he went en, 
even in lace alone much more might be done in Ire:and than there is at | the more did bis visioaary mudel increase in beauty, and expression, and 


present; and the materials are so cheap, that any benevolent person, with 
ever so bare an independence, might establish a Currah Chase school. 
The good effected would of itself be a sufficient reward; but in the in- 
stance we have now brought to notice the kind lady of the Chase has re- 
ceived a token of gratitude which must have touched her heart and filled 
her eyes. The poor girls, by working at extra hours, and lavishing all 
their skill upon the task, produced a che/-d’euvre in point of lace, and 
presented it as a gilt to their benefactress . 

It is well known that in several of the continental countries the manu- 
facture of thread lace is an unfailing 1esource for the women; and in 
Normandy, more especially, we have been both surprised and amused by 
a peep into the workshop of the hamlet ‘The business is usually carried 
on during the night, for in the daytime the stout Norman lasses work like 
men or horses in the field; and the place for meeting is the cow-house, 
where the sweet breath of the * milky mothers’ keeps them warm. They 
have all, besides, their own chaufferettes (little boxes pierced with holes, 
and enclosing a pan of live cinders), on which they rest their feet as they 
sit around a little round table. This table has but one lamp for the whole 
circle; but each is provided with a white glass bottle filled with clear 
water, which reflects the light upon her work as well as if she had one to 
her own share. Oh the joyous laugh! oh the buoyant song! oh the wild 
railleries that fill the midnight cow-house ! till, tired at length both of 
work and merriment, the light-hearted girls withdraw to their huts and 
their beds, from which the sun is to rouse therm in a few hours to another 
course of toil and enjoyment. 


a 
VIEE STORY OF THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 


ve 
A GERMAN ARTLI‘T’S TALE, BY CHARLES HOOTON, Esa. 


‘ Weigel was an intimate acquaintance of mive,—a good painter, and bed | 


commeuced his career promisingly. Calculating ou a fortune not yet 
made‘ aod a reputation that still had to take root, although it put forth 
strongly, be married a handsome girl of poor aud obscure parentage, and 
fuand himself involved in al! the cares of a young family a!most betore he 
was thres-and-twenty. Fertune seemed to abandon him almost from the 
very day of lis wedding, and trom bard experience he soon found that he 
had begun the world tuo soon. But he was ambitious to an excess and 
“oS oe . . spse — 
feequentiy ased to say to bis acquaintance that he coald williagly lay dowa 
iis life, only to become av artist that ‘he world woud never forget. Nay, 
I have often heard him say he was in the nightly habit of invoking the aid, 
in prayers, of either good spirits or bad (he cared not which), whichever, 
if sach existed, would come first to assist bim in the attainment of a paint- 








er’s success and immortality. 
coull give away his immortali'y in the uncertain hereatter, for a certaia 
immortality here, though he should go so far as to do it?) ’Twould be but 
an exchange of equivalents.” 

‘Taus to used to think and talk, and every day getting poorer and 
poorer as the demands of his family increased, aud his own unwearied ex- 
ertions failed to meet wi b reward :-—a state of things, I fear, which went 
tar to induce his yeculiar belief. 1 have often seen him in a fearful burst of 
passionate excitement when his wife and family and himself were in want 
of the most ordinary necessaries, cast some fine unsold picture into the fire 
and swear most solemnly and deeply, that if there were a devil, and if he 
himsel( bad a soul worth the devil’s purchase, be would sell it him in bonds 
of fire and blood, if the price would bat redeem their present misery, aud 
find all that he most loved on earth in even as much food for their wants as 
God could find for the wild wolf and the raven, without toil, without the 
chance of an immortality to risk, without leart or intellect to feel privation 
as he felt it, even should i} come upon them. He would then turn suddenly 
to me and exclaim, ‘* Now, Zeitter, if these idle tales were true, why does 
this Evil Que not come? Why not take me at my word? tor he must 
know thatin this | am no liar.” 

At tbat time he occupied two small rooms on the upper story of a large 
old house in Heidelbarg, the door of the outer one of which opened upon 
a coimn staircase and passage, in which he usaally pated up and down 
with a large pipe ia his mouth during several bours in the gloom of au even 
ing, for the sake of fresher aic and exercise, and perhaps also to dissipate, if 
possible, his miserable reflections. lie also used to do the same at any 





time of the night when he could not sleep. He would rise in the dark from | 


the side of his sleeping wite and children, fill his kage meerschaum pipe, 
light a tinder to fire his tobacco, and then stalk backwards and forwards in 
the blind passage with steps as noiseless as a ghost, and exactly as confident, 
calm, and unappreheusive as thoagh in the summer sunshine of a public 
road. | do uot say there was anything to be frightened at, but my imagina 
tiog would never allow me exactly to fancy his particular taste in that re- 
spect.’ : 

At this partof his story Zeitter charged his audience to mark particalarly 
that he was not giving them opinions nor speculatious, ; 

‘iam speaking of facts and results,’ said he, ‘of things [ have seen and 
heard, and therefore known; make of them what you can or will. 

‘One morning L walked into Lis chambers jast to chat about the news of 
the day—for there had been aterrible sterm in the ni zht, and a church 


spire rent fiom tep to bottom by the lightning—when I found him intently 





engaged upon a new picture, a fact which somewhat surprised me by the | 


way warduess (ftemper it displayed, as he had thrown down his pencils in 
vexation but the afternoon before, and vowed never to touch them again, 
but buy a spade, and go and earn his bred like Cain, by the sweat of his 
brow 

‘+ Ah, Weigel,” suid I, “ how is this? 
would be before another sun went round ” 

«+ Yes.” he replied, * | took good advice last night.” 

“I told him I was glad to hear it, for the arts would have had reason to 
deplore his wild resolution of yesterday, if he had adhered to it. I then 
asked him what friend had bud the goed fortune so to influence him? 

‘“«“ Why,’ be replied, “ you know how it thundered between tweive and 
three o'clock? 1 could not sleep, so | got ap, lit my pipe, and took my old 
walk jn the passage. Crash came the thunder-claps on the roof, and the 
ligbtning flow about me like the blazes of a burning house. It might have 
withered me to ashes for what | cared, since [ neither hoped here nor feared 
hereafter. I had nearly smoked my pipe out, when a man met me in the 
passage, and as is usual with the peuple Lere, just inquired how | was com- 
ingonu. Ltold him my resolve, and added that [ intended to keep it. He 


said as you say, that it would bea pity to see sucha poetical soul as mine | 


reduced to the necessity of spending time in common labour that any peas- 
ant hind might do as well or better, just for the sake of finding food and 
shelter for myselfand family. IL answered that that soul so constituted had 


been my curse, and sworethe devil might have it if it were of avy use to | 


him, providing L could keep the bodies of those who were dependent on me 
from starvation worse than that cf the beasts. He begged me not to speak 
rashly, but advised me to take heart and try once more Goto your easel 
to-morsow, said he, you will fiad a subject ready in your own room. I will 
make a bargain with you, you shall work upon it as long as you fancy you 
can improve it, if you finish it any time within une exact year—even a me 
ment withio—I will buy it of you at a price tha! will make your fortune, 
on condition that if you do not, at the expiration o} that time, you take leave 
ot your family and walk away into the forest with me when I call for you. 
Doue! said I, a bargain! And can you believe it, Zeitter, I fancied that I 
heard that word a bargain, a bargain, a bargain, repeated by twenty differ- 
entecuves? We shook hands and parted. I filled my pipe aguin, and 
waliced about till the storm was over.” 

‘| then,’ continue! Zeitter, ‘asked Weigel who the man was. He said 
that be cou'd not tell, as he never troubied himself to look particularly either 
where he came from or whither he went. ‘‘ And the subject that you were 


ww find ia your own room? said I” glancing upon his new, clear canvass— | 


‘is this it?” “ That is it,” answered he, “for thoagh when I sat down I 
did not toink what I was going to be about, yet half-unconsciously I begen 
to draw that portrait. But the most odd thing about itis, that as Ladvan ed 
with it, thinking [ was stretching from fancy only, I happened to cast my 
eyes into the datk corner beside my easel, and there I saw the identical face 
looking through the gloom at me!’ 

‘ Exactly so, remarked Streicher,—‘ and you saw it as well, no doubt ? 

‘ Not so, answered Zeitter,—' but as I looked on my friend, 1 concluded 
that misery bad made him mad’ 

‘Pretty surewd guess, that. 
picture was it?’ 


Well, go on, old fellow. What sort of a 


‘ There was nothing but a rude outline then, but afierwards, as it seemed 


to grow towards periection ander his hands, it struck the spectator at first 
view asthe highest conceivable manly beauty of an ethereal nature—a 
yicture of a being whose very outward form was spiritual yet heightened 
- a still deeper expression of remoter spirituality that made the heart 


quail as though standing before the presence of a Very angel. Butas you 
continued zaze, that feeliag grew imperceptibly into one of fear, you 


Knew not how or why; 
what avveared to be an angel to the sizht sank int» the soul like tie 
blighting presence of a demon. Never,’ continued Zeitter, ‘shall L get 
tial picture from before my eyes; for against it eveu Ratfaelle and Cor- 
Teggio were tame. Afer three mouths’ incessant labour, | thought it was 
finisued, for so it seemed to all eyes save Weigel’s: but, on and on, he stil 





‘ Waoat matters,’ said he, ‘ evea if a man | 


At it once more, as [ knew you | 


and then again, and at last, into a sense of utter 
dread and horror; tor the beauty seemed to become spiritually sinful, and | 


. finish :—the labour of a lifetime was before aim—not of a year on'y ; and 
even then he should drop ivto his grave and leave it still an ‘ unfinished 
pictare. 

‘ After six months’ toil, he fell sick from anxiety and incessant application, 
but still persisted ia his labour. He said that the work grew ander his 
bands, for the farther he.proceeded, the more he had to do: a year eeemed 
now but a day, and yet he had but six months left. Only six months todo 
all, or lose all. The consciousness of this pressed heavily upon him, and in- 
cited him to labour even when he almost required to ve supported on a seat 
| before his easel. At the end of three hundred and sixty days he was worn 
| to a shadow, while the picture was wrought up to such a wonderful pitch 
| of perfection that i¢ seemed the living palpable reality, and he, the work- 





man, only such a dim animeted shade as human artand earthly colours might 
| produce. ‘Together they looked like spirit creating matter ;—the invisible 
| making the visible,—tve supernatural and visionary giving form, and bulk, 
and substance to sensitive material. But what struck me as most singular 
was, tha: during the whole of this time he had never even once again allad- 
ed to the straoge speculation which previous!y (as [ described at the setting 
out,) appeaied to occupy 80 grect a portion of his thoughts, He did so, at 

‘ length, in the following manner :— 

, ‘** Look whatl have done, Zeitter, my friend. Behold this picture- 
Will it make aman immortal? But ic is wel! you cannot see the original. 
| know that no man in this world may trely see bim and live. Thatac. 
cursed, glorious, and yet hideous shadow ! It has blasted me with poring 
upon. Nightand day ; day and night, alike. Dream and reality, light and 
darkness ; ail have been alike to me ; still the same unchangeably, until my 

/eyes Kuow ao other object than that everlasting one, His look has become 

| @ part vi my existence, aud il i do pot baste, make haste,—l have but five 

| days and soine odd hours lefi,~—I feel that he will swaliow me up, body and 

!soul! But | will be diligent; I will escape him yet; tive days are a long 


| be true, I'll finish in five days, five hours, and a half, and cheat the devil of 
his prize at last. 
| { endeavoured to pereuade him that the picture was more than finished 
| already,—tbat in pure plain truth the world possessed not such ancther ; 
} and that he had better so consider it himself, and lay his patlet down for 
| the close of labour. Bat tie couldnot beconvinced that it was finished.. 
| * Besides,’ said he, ‘ ke bas not yet come to purchase it, the time is not yet 
up. One moment within the year, exactly, and he will be here. I know 
jhe will, for L feel him as it were, even know creeping through my blood 
jand along my bones,’ and he shivered in agony as the pencil feil trom 
{his hands, avd his whole form sank almust as senseless us a corpse back 
| in his antique chair. 
‘In spite of even the daily conclusions of my own senses, that nothing more 
| within the reach of the must consummate art could possibly be done to 
' heighten the pictare,— what actually was done day atier day contradicted 
mo, and showed again and again, that Weigel was right ;—it was yet un- 
| tinished, because a higher perfection seemed still attainable, though attain- 
| able only because the eye constantly distinguished that be did it again. 
| ‘kive days and five hours more were gone. The conclusion was at 
| haud. Curious and anxious to know what it would be, I was alone by 
| tis ride from thecommenceiment of the last hour until all was over. I 
| <now not how to describe 1, for my own exitement was sich, that the cir- 
| cumstances, limpressions, and feelings of that time seemed to whirl through 
| way brain confusedly and indistinctly, like objects mingled together on the 
reuimference of a revolving wheel. I knewaclimax of some sort was at 
hand, and one all the more impressive and fearful, because though so 
close, it was inscrutable, though involving beyond doubt the fate of a man 
| of a most gifted and rare Weigel hung his watch upon the easel 
j above his picture. while lis eye, with painful regularity, and an expres- 
| sion of intensity, that seemed to dilate the pupil much beyond its ordi- 
| nary size, while it partially closed the lids and drew down the brows 
| closely and rigidly--passed from the moving hands to the dark corner 
| Where his supernatural model was, and then to the picture :-——enly to re- 
turn while touch was added to touch to the shaduw again, to the picture, 
and thea to the dial. His mouth was slightly opened in an indescribable 
expression of agony and fear, and whenever his pencil was not actually 
| in contact with the palette or the painting, I observed it tremble in his 
| gras} like a shivering reed. 
‘Five minutes more!” at length he gasped; ‘‘ and the head grows 
| more and more glorious, till this picture looks but a school-boy’s sketch! 
Three minutes !—[ shall never have done, never! One minute !—Ah !— 
not one—not half an one! Zeitter, Zeitter!—my friend!” he shrieked ; 
‘ah !—ah!—ah!—the year is out, and it is not done!” 
‘The palette and pencils fell trom his hands to the floor, and his head 
| sans heavily upon his breast, as though bowed even in death before tbe 
| idol of his art. 1 flew to seize and support him, for he was appareutly ia- 


genius. 


sensible. At that moment his wife and a strange man, whom | had never 

seen before, entered the room, ‘lhe former wept and cried like a woman 

| frantic; but the latter looked co'dly on, and placing his finger on Weigel’s 
‘| breast merely said solemnly, “ He is better now.” At that ve ive and tonch 

| theartist raised himself up, as though suddenly re-animated, and looked 

| seriously, but confidently and calmly, in the face ef the stranger. Nota 
word passed between them; but the latter tarned towards Weigel’s wife, 
and told ber that at a certain bank in the city, which be named, she would 
ficd payment for that picture to the amount of three thousand ponads. 
| ‘Tt will at least,” said he, ‘save you and your family from want for 
| life ; and that is a!l your husband cares for.” 

‘** All!—all!’’ said Weigel; ‘‘ and now for the forest!” 

‘So saying he arose with the alacrity of a youth whose health and spirits 
the worid has never broken; put on bis cap, filled bis pipe, as thoagh noth- 
ing had happened, and kissed bis wife and children, after having extorted a 
| promise Irom them to be happy until he eame back again. 

*“T will see that they fulfil it!” murmured the stranger. ‘* Come !—the 
moon is up, and we must be there by midnight.” 

*** May I not accompany you, Weigel?” I exclaimed. 

‘No !—not as you valne your life ;—and take heed, Zeitter, take heed 
also, that you never come to me ” 

‘ Nevertheless, I felt impeiled to go along with them, and followed until 
we entered the shadows of the forest. Two black horses, or creatures that 
bore their resemblance, stood in the road 

*** Mount!” cried the stranger, as he vanited on to the back of one, 
| and Weigel on the other; ‘* Darkyess is mine, and Ruin thine! Away, 
aWay !” 
| ‘ They swept the forest like a Winter's blast; bowing the trees as they 
| passed, sweeping leaves away like a hurricane, and gathering a tempest of 


| 


| black hurrying clouds from the skies along the horizon towards which they 


| 


| 





| fled. The moon sank like an opaque scarlet fire, aud the hair of my head 
| stood up as { returued home in darkness. Need 1 say that Weigel never 
' came back again ?’ 
| Here Herr Zeitter paused. 
‘ And the picture,—did they take that too ?’ asked Sapio Green. 
| ‘The pictare,’ replied Zeitter, ‘was sent for the next day by a strange 
| old baron, who inhabited a castle hard by, and who said he had purchased 
it by commission. However that might be, his name was on the check for 
payment, and the bank discharged itout of his deposits. [ anticipate your 
| next question, but he was not the stranger; nor was any one like him 
known in that quarter of the country. Up to this day, however, it is be- 
lieved that a figure like Weigel may be seen on moonlight nights still work- 
| ing away with his shadowy pencils upon the ‘ Unfinished Picture,’ as_ it 
hangs in distinguished state in a room eppropriated (with reference to 
| worys of art) to it alone.’ 
—» 


THOU SHALT NOT CALL HIM ELEST. 


From ‘ Christian Songs. 


BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LY¥UNS, LL.D. 


| Thon shalt not call him blest, 
Though born to high command, 
| Who sees among his slaves 


The nobles of his Jand ; 
Though banners bear his name 

On many a shining fold ; 
Though sparkling gems are his, 


Ana ruddy piles of gold. 


Thou shalt not call bim blest 
In lofty wisdom sage, 
Whose searching eye has read 


| Creat it mn’s boundless page;=— 
' 


Who gathers round his hearth 
‘Tbe wise of ancient days ; 
Whose words the learn’d and great 
Of other times shall praise. 


But thou shalt call him blest, 
Though all unknown to fame, 


Whose : 


izghteous works adorn 


time ; and if | am in the bands of the Evil One—il, I say, all I have doubted | 


The Christian's sacred name ; 
Who loves the toilsome path, 

That high apostles trod ; 
Who keeps with humble faith 

The just decrees of God. 





SAHiscellancous. 
STORY OF A TRAGEDY, 

| wrote Edwy and Elgiva, not, as your acquaintances imagined, fer the 
stage, nor yet for the press. I began it at Kew Palace, and, at odd mo- 
meats, finished it at Windsor, without the least idea of any species of pub- 
lication. Since | lJeit the ruyal household I ventured to let it be read b 
wy father, Mr. and Mrs. Lock, my sister Phillips, and, of course, M. 
Arblay, and not another humau being. Their opinions led 10 what follows 
ed; and my brother, Dr. Charles, showed it te Mr. Kemble while [ was 
on my visit to my father iast October. He instantly and warmly pros 
nounced for its acceptance; but | knew not when Mr. Sheridan would 
see it, and had ‘uot the smallest expectation of its ‘appearing this vear. 
However, just three days beture my beloved little intant came into the 
world, an express arrived from my brother, that Mr. Kemble wanted the 
tragedy immediately, in order to show it to Mr. Sberidan, who had just 
heard of it, and had spoken in the most flattering terms of his good will 
fr its reception, Still, however, | was in doubt of its actual acceptance 
till three weeks after my confinement, when | had a visit from my brother, 
who told me he was, tlie next morning, to read the piece in the green- 
room. This was a precipitance for which | was every way unprepared, 
as | had never made but one copy of the play, and had intended divers 
corrections and alterations. Absorbed, however, by my new charge. and 
then growing ill, | bad a sort of indifference about the matter, which, in 
fact, nas lasted ever sioce. The moment I was then able tohoid a pen, £ 
wrote two short letters to acknowled ze the state of the affairs to my sisters ; 
and to one of these letters i had an immediate laughing answer, informing 
me iny confidence was somewhat of the latest, as the subject of it was 
already 1n all the neWspapers; {L was extremely chagrined at this intelli- 
gence ; but, from that tiie, thought it all too late to be herald of my own 
designs. And this, added to my natural incurable dislike to enter upen 
these egotistical details unasked, has caused my silence to my dear M . 
and to every friend I possess. Indeed, speedily after, I had an il!ness so 
severe and dangerous, that for fuil seven weeks the tragedy was neither 
named uor thought of by M. D'Arblay or myself. The piece was repre- 
sented to the utmost disadvantage, eave only Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kem- 
ble; for it was not written with any idea of the stage, for my illness and 
weakness, and constant absorbment, at the time of its preparation, occa- 
sioned it to appear with so many nndramatic effects, from my inexperi- 
ence Oj theatrical reqnisites and demands, that, when [ saw it, | myself 
perceived a thousand things | wished to change. The performers, too, 
were cruelly imperfect, and made blunders [ blush to have pase for mine, 
added to what belong to me. The most important character atter the 
hero and heroine had but t +o lines of his part by heart! He made ai! the 
rest at random, and such Nonsense as put all the other actors out << well 
as himself; so that a more wretched performance, except Mrs. Siddous, 
Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Bensley, could not be exhibited in a barn —Diary 
and Letters of Madame D' Arblay 

READING QF MACBETH AT THE ME. 
HANiCS’ INSTITUTION. 

On Tuesday evening this eminent tragedian read the play of Macdeth in 
the lecture theatre of ihe Mechanics’ Iustitute. In this gratuitous service 
Mr. Macready manifested the warmth of lis attachment to institutions de- 
signed to promote among the working-men of our large towns, a taste for 
literature and intellectual pursuits, and on this Occasion the cordiality and 
sincerity of his reception rust have been ample recompense to him four his 
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| disinterested services. ‘The theatre was filled by as large, reepectable, aud 


enthusiastic a cOmpany as we have ever seen there. During the entire 
reading, which extended over two hours, ail seemed to listen with ‘ bated 
breath’ and undivided attention to the impressive and unfaltering elocation 
of the talented reader. From first to last the declamation was character- 
ised by vigour, impressiveness, and propriety, and in many of the more 
powerlul scenes the effect upon the auditory was overpowering ; though of 
course good tas'e and a regard for the feelings of the reader prevented any 
expression of applause, except at the close of ascene or act, Of the parts 
of this sablime tragedy more pirticularly distinguished by oratorica! power 
and fervour we need only nouce .Macbeth’s firsi encounter with the witch- 
es, whose unearthly speech was given with a tone which chilled and appal- 
led the distener; the revelation of the prediction to Lady Macbeth; the 
dagger and murder scenes; Macteth’s emotion at the sight of Banyuo’s 
ghost; tue second interview Wilh the witches; Rosse’s meeting with 
Macduff; and last of all the encounter between Macbeth snd Macduff 
whea we former is killed. Perhaps the finest point in the reading—at 
least for pathos and tenderness— was the scetle in which Macduf learns the 
murder of bis wile aud children by the tyrant. The delivery of this 








passage was very cordially applauded. At the close of the readiug Mr. 
James Aspiuall Turner, president of the institule, moved a vote cf ibanks 
to Mr. Macready for his kindness in coming down from Londen to read 
before them. He stated that the proceeds of the admissions of strangers 
and members, Which amounted to £50, would be entered on the books of 
the institution, as a donation from Mr. Macready, and would be expended 
in books for the library, and thus Mr, Macready would nut only bave the 
satisiaction of having given great intellectual pleasure to a numerous au- 
ditory, but tbe higher one of having conferred a great and lasting benefit 
on the institution, which vow numbered 1,800 members —Mr. Rumney, a 
director, seconded the vote cf thanks, which passed by acclamation ; ‘and 
Mr. Macready gracefully acknowledged it, reiterating his opinion ox pressed 
at the beginning, of the disadvantages under which a drawa was produced, 
uvaccompanied with the aecessary accessories of stage action avd effect. 
In proof of this opinion, and in illustration of his preterence of uarrative 
and didactic to dramatic poetry, before an audience, he recited the fine 
peem, ‘Adam ben Adam,’ to the great delight of the audience. Mr. 
Macready’s attractiveness aS an elocutionist, could not be more clearly 
proved than in the Composition of bis auditory on this occasion, which, in 
addition to many of the regular play-goers, mustered a considerable yum- 
ber of non-theatrical citizens, several members of the Society of I*viends, 
divinity students, teachers, &c. 
A *CHUCK’ UNDER THE CHIN. 

The wile parish of St. Pancras has happily escaped a tremendous sucial 
blaze. Another hour, aud every housemaid, and maids indescribable would 
have been up in arms—that is to say, in brooms—against the vestry. For- 
tunately, the matter has been settled ; aud the maids have subsided from the 
boiling heat to simmering. ‘The Vestryroom will not be sacked, nor the 
vestrymen pel'ed with hearth-stones. Mr. Pike has explained; aud the 
household virginity of St. Pancras reposes on the unsullied reputation of its 
‘ unchucked’ chin’ 

Mr. Pike had been canvassing for the solemn honour of vestryman; and 
whilst thus patriotically enployed had—it was charged against biai—chuck- 
ed a real vestryman’s real servant maid under her real chin! 

The horrid charge was made by a very virtuous Mr. Douglas, extremel 
pale with the sense of wrong committed upon one, and implied towards all, 
the servant maids of all the vestry:men of St. Pancras and the champion 
further moved that the heinous culprit, Mr. Pike, ‘ be called in to explain.’ 

Enter Mr. Pike. His every hair on end; bolt apright with herror at the 
charge. Ho is very pale, too, very pale. But a red spot, very like a crim- 
son wafer—burns in his either cheek, illustrating the virtuous indignation 
that is boiling in his heart. The perspiration hangs upon his brow like 
morning dew upon a cabbage. Labouring for breath—he is so impressed 
by the awfalness of his situation—he at length declares, in a voice big and 
bursting with the weight of truth—' I! is untrue; itis antroe. Tknuow my- 
self better than to be guilty of so humiliating an act! Ihave more respect 
to myself than to chack any servant girl ander the chin; and, least of ‘all, 
the servant of a vestryman of St. Pancras,’ 

Mr. Pike’s solemn assertion sank into the hearts of the veatrymen like 
smal! beer into sand ; and he was, of course, informed that he left the vestry 
without a stain upon his character. The maidsof S'. Pancras intend to have 
a tea party, in celebratiur of the event ; an event that clears the reputation 
of the general housemaid ciin of the parish from the touch ofa Pike. 

Sefore taking final leave of female chins, may we ask Mr. Douglas what 
sort of punishment he would have inflicted on Pike had he been found guilty? 
Js the penalty to be proportioned to the offence? Is a simple chin, chucked 
by a vestryman, to carry a single fine—and a double chin a doubie.— 
Punch en 

Pusxcn’s Pocket-Book ror 1847.—Punch appears now-o'-days in such 
an endless ami incessant variety of shapes that it js not easy to { w his 
itinerant and multiplie! movements. His writers are industrious enough 
to be Legion; and newspapers, penoticals of every division of time, almae 
nacs, travesties of Lis.ory, annuals, collected repablications of jocular cen 








ributions i. smal! volumes, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, are redolent » 
their peculiar talents. Much of the same spirit rans through them all 
quaint conceits, a strong spice of democracy, au inveterate (sometimes suc 
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cessful and sometimes otherwise) aim at turning every subject into bur- 
lesque, a profession of philasthrophy clothed in taunt and ridicule, a jest, 
or many jesis, at the popular topics of the hour, caricature prints (some of 
them happy hits), are all the common phases of this Nebula, who cr which, 
by means ot powerful glasses, are discovered to be the stars of the Punch, 
system, and some haif score of clever men with pens and pencils everlast- 
ingly in hand. With regard to this Almanac, it has the usual matters in 
sobriety, and only differs {rom is contemporaries in accompanying them by 
a comic trontispiece and a few droll iliusirations ; and a second part of fun- 
ny pieces after the ordinary manner of Punchism. 


STANZAS. 
BY DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON. 


Fling wide the casement, dearest ! 
Oh! what a sight is here! 
The eky is far the clearest 
I’ve seen for many a year. 
It well might tempt the curious eye 
Its stil! ceralean depths to try, 
To pierce its glorious veil of light 
For dream-like hints of secrets bright. 
But though it more transparent seem 
Than slumbering lake or shallow stream, 
It mocks us like the purple sea 
That shrouds vast worlds of mystery. 


Yet, why need mortal vision 

Thus strain its bounded powers ? 
Tis no such hard transition 

To turn to earth’s green bowers, 
To watch the white sheep on the hill, 
To trace the blue meandering rill, 
To see glad tireless children run 
O’er meadows open to the sun, 
While the swart labourer wipes his brow. 
And aged men, beneath the bough 
Of ancient oak, the luxury share 
Of slumber in the noontide air, 


How sweet his condition 

Whose calm heart knows content ; 
He findeth rich provision 

Of all for mortals meant. 
We need nut seek forbidden lore 
Midst scenes that own a sanctioned store 
Of pleasures pure and knowledge bright 
For winds that yearn for truth and right. 
The bee that hums o’er Indian bowers 
Is not so blest with choice of flowers, 
With all the soul of sweetness rife, 
As man with meens o! mental life. 


Now, shat the casement, dearest, 
Methinks sweet sleep is nigh; 
Tue hour that most thou fearest 
[s passing gently by. 
Fair nature s smile bath done its part ; 
A summer feeling calms my heart 
F’en now these heavy lids would close, 
And lock my soul in blest repose. 
Then kiss me, sweet oue; shed no tears 
For me, nor cherish fruitless fears, 
I know the strong |ife in me still 
Can more than thwart the fever’s will. 





Aw Incapent For a Daama.—A Berlin letter of the 4th contains the fol- 
lowing :— ‘I'he journey from which M. de Bodelschwing, the minister of 
interior, has jast returned, had for its object, as he declares, the accomplish- 
ment oa sacied duty. The municipality of Breslaw had just decreed, to 
an artisan, named feller, letters constituting him an honorary burgess of 
the town, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his being established 
at Breslaw. M. de Rudeschwing, clothed in a plain paletot, presented 
himse!t at M. Heller's, and inquired if he remembered ia 1813 having lodged 
and fad for a fortnight a poor stadent, the son of a locksmith. M. Heller 
replied that he had a confused remembrance of the fact—Do you remember 
the name of the student 7—No, Sir.— Are you ignorant of what has become 
of him 7—Completely.—I will tell you, sir; that ysung man whom you 
received so generously was myself. (Here .M. dé Bodelschwing opened 
his paletot and showed his minister's uniform, adorned with all his orders. ) 
I worked hard, and [| have had success. Bat, however high placed I may 
be at present, / shall never forget those who were my benefactors during 
my huable state. I congratulate you on the di:tinction which the munici- 
pality of Breslaw has accorded you, aud you may count on me in all mat- 
ters wheres you or your children need protection or support.—Afier having 
gai) theso words, M. Bode!lschwing took M. Heller cordially by the hand 
and withdrew. leaving his card, on which were marked his name, his titles, 
and the high dignity with which he was invested. Some moments after, 
M. Heller received a case Containing rich presents for himself and bis chil- 
dren.’ 

Morton Owr or Favour.—It is understood that Prince Albert has a pecu- 
liar dislike io mutton. The Queen has acquired the same distaste; anc, 
whea the oval visit to Arandel was proposed last year, it was distinctly 
understood that no routton should appear at table. To prevent the possi- 
bility of any misiake, orders were given that none should be used throughout 
the whole establishment daring her Mayesty’s sojourn at the castle; and the 
maitre de bouche had his brains on the streich t.o contrive viands to feed the 
cuke’s hou-ehoid minus mattoun.—Covart Journal 

Masrer anpD Servant —F amity Worsuip.—A caso of some interest, 
involving a master’s powers over aservant in regard to family worship, 
came before Sberiff Watson, on Thureday. A female servant of tae name 
of Jane Watt raised au action against her master, George Alexander Clyne, 
Stralocb, for wages and board wages, on the g:ound of improper dismissal. 
The facie of the case were, that Alexander and his family and servants 
were engeged at prayers one morning in the kitchen ; the pursuer in said 
case came into the kitchen in the meantime, and when the family were so 
engaged, proceeded with her work, cleaning the milk dishes and making 
anoise. The master had to stop, and addressing the servant, said, ‘ I dare. 
say | need not bid you join in the worship, for forced prayers are not de- 
votion ; but if you will not join in bowing your knee to God, you must 
stop work while we are doing so, Or go somewhere else.’ The servant took 
her leave, but offered herself back again, before two witnesses, the same 
day. {he master agreed to receive her, but she would only reiurn on con- 
dition that neither should she be asked to join in prayers, nor the master 
assemble his family in the kitchen for prayers. The sheriff found, that a 

master’s power to require a servant to ~top working in the apartment in 
which he and his family were engaged at worship, was {most unquestion~ 
able and proper, and that the condition annexed by the girl to her offer back 
of her services was quite untenable.—Aberdeen. 


Lovis THe FirTEsnTa’s Treatment or Literary Men.—The king, 
who admired everything connected with the age of Louis XLV. remember 
ing that the Boileaus and Racines had been well treated by him, and that 
a part of the glory of his reiga had been ascribed to them, was flattered 
that he himself in his own reign had a Voltaire; but he feared and did 
not like him. He said, * At any rate, I have treated him as well as Louis 
XIV. treated Racine and Boileau ; I have given him, as Louis XIV. gave 
Racine, the place of a gentleman in ordinary, and a pension; it is not my 
fault if he commits follies, and thinks himself entitled to be chamberlain, 
to wear a cross, andsup wilhthe king. This is not the fashion in France; 
and as there are rather more beaux esprits and noblemen here than in 
Prussia, I should need a very large table to hold them all.’ And then he 
reckoned on his fingers, ‘ Maupertuis, Fontenelle, La Mothe, Voltaire, 
Piron, Destouches, Montesqueiu, Cardinal Polignac.’ ‘ Your majesty, 
said somebody, ‘ forgets D’Aiembert and Clairault. ‘ Yes,’ said the king, 
‘and Crebillon and La Chanssée.? * And the younger Crebillon,’ added 
some one; ‘andthe Abbe Prevost and D’Olivet. ‘ Very well,’ said the 
king ; ‘for those twenty-five years all that crew (tout cela, an expression 
of the utmost contempt) would have dined and supped with me.’ 


Tse Vatve or Brain LAnouR 1n THE ARts.—In a recent leciure 
delivered at the Bradford Mechanics’ Institution, ‘On the fine arts, and 
their application to industrial purposes,’ by Mr. G. Willis, late principal 
of the Manchester School of Design, the lecturer produced a French 
Minialure jug, beautiful in design, and stated that the clay of which the jug 
was composed, would cost about half a farthing, whereas by the brain 
labour of the designer its value was increased by half a crown. The 
material fourm of another jug had, in like manner, had its original value 
ef one farthing ‘ncreased to seven francs (5s. 10d.) in consequence of the 
colours which had been bestowed upon it in ornamenting it. He stated 
that there was an indisposition, from the non-appreciation of works of 
art, to pay ‘he high price for their embellishment which our continen’al 


neighbours, whose taste was educated, paid for them; and he said that 
they might depend upon it, that Englishmen would produce works equally 
as beautiful in the art of design as the French, when they had equal en- 
couragements, and when the people could appreciate the truly beautiful.— 
The Builder. 


Jemmy Woop Outpoxe.—The fear of poverty is mentioned as a strong 
trait in the character of all famous misers, his feeling is illustrated by a 
paragraph given in the last number of tae Gloucester Journal, by which we 
learn that one of the legatees of the late ‘Jemmy Wood,’ the rich banker 
of Gloucester, lost no less than £180,000 in his anxiety to secure a ‘ compe 
tence’ of £20,000 under the wiil of his master. The local paper says:— 
* The late Jacob Osborne, of Gloucester, exhibited in threefold aggravation 
the miserly propensities of bis old master, James Wood, the banker; the 
property which be actually possessed was of comparatively avery moderate 
amount. We believe he only left behind him the sum of from £25,000 to 
£28 000, whereas his share under the will of the deceased banker amounted 
to nearly £209,000. The discrepancy between these two amounts is ac- 
counted for by the fact, that during the period when litigation was most 
rife with respect to Mr Wood’s affairs, and when the chance when the exe- 
cutors would be able to establish the will was doubted, Mr. Osborne la- 
boured under much nervous apprehension of ultimate beggary, under which 
tear, it is said, he listened favourably to the proposals of some six or more 
gentlemen, who joined togetber and bought his chance for £20,080, paying 
him that amount, and giving him a guarattee against any liability for costs 
or any other charges that might arise out of the legal opposition to the will. 
This £20,009, then, was all that Mr. Osborne received for his share of Mr. 
Wood’s immense wealth, and the difference went ioto the pockets of the 
spirited and lucky speculators in the chances of the law. Having duly in- 
vested this £20,000, with the earlier savings of his life in the public secu- 
rities, Mr. Osborne, relieved from the dread of a workhouse, which had 
hunted his imagination, set himself down to live quietly and as contentedly, 
as his narrow sympathies would permit, apon the smallest possible portion 
ot the interest of his money, and seems a!most to have endeavoured to realise 
the hardships of a workhouse life voluntarily. 


A Musicat Durt.—Two musicians having quarrelled at Athens—one 
the Chevalier Vincenzo Mifsud, who had composed a piece of music enti 
tled La Partenza dell’ erve Maco Bozzari, which he had offered to their 
Majesties of Greece, and which by them had been graciously accepted ; the 
other, Siguor Gennaro Fabrichesi, who had presumed to criticise it,--the 
former called on the latter to appear within 24 hours, and compose a piece 
of music, vocal or instru:nental ; at the same time he woald compose ano- 
ther, and both to be locked up together in a room till finished. The com- 
positions of both were then to be submitted to avy composer in Europe for 
bis opinion on the merits! A supplement inthe Courrier d’ Athenes by the 
Chevalier thus fairly announces :—‘ If your music should be found prefer- 
able to mine, then lam content with your judgment on my duet Marco Boz- 
zari, butif the result of our mutual challenge shouid be aguinst you, then 
the discerning public will learn that you depreciate the talent of another 
from eavy and the insufficiency of your own ability.’ How this singular 
duel will terminate, time will show. 


Honour TO THE Farr Sex!—-At the risk of vexing some who would not 
have their good deeds brought too prominently forward, we cannot avoid 
m ‘king honourable mention of the remarkable perseverance and devotion 
of the daughters of General Simcoe, who distinguished himself in the Ame 
rican war. These ladies, on the rains of the old Abbey of Dankswell, near 
Honiton, have erected a church, for which they worked all the stone with 
their own hands. A large drawing room, commenced by the General, and 
not finished, served for the atelier. We have a worthy companion for 
these ladies, whose names we mention with all due respect, in Miss Kick- 
ards, of Stew Langtoft, Bury, who has, with her own bands, as we hear, 
glazed all the windows in ber father’s church with stained glass, painted 
and burnt by herself!— 7'he Builder. 


ANoTHER Srray Lear From AN ARCH@OLOGIsT’S Portrorio, 


Gunpowder now will be exploded, 
_Be no longer orthodox; 

If you wish to make folks go dead, 
Load your guns with cotton socks, 


Your foes with cotton will be worsted, 
Or (which may be better far) 
fn contest that you may make first bead, 


Carry on a paper™ war. Jan. T. 





* Paper has been made explosive. 


JOHNSON AND SavaGe.—Before proceeding down Pall Mall, we must | 
turn into St. James’s Square, taat eqaare which Richard Savage and Sa- 
muel Johnson, ere their names became eminent in English literature, once 
paced the live long night, when they had no money to procure a night’s 
lodging. Johnson himself mentioned the circumstance to Sir Joshua Rey.- 
nolds, and added that he and his companicn were not at all depressed by 
their situation, but in high spirits and brimfu! of patriotism; and as they 
traversed the solitary square, inveighed against the ministe: (Walpole), and 
resolved they would stand by their country.—Smith's Streets of London. 
Bees AND Dauuias.—I had ofien remarked that the blossoms of the dah- 
lias in gardens contained bees apparently dead. but had not reflected mach 
on the circums'ance, till I Jately heard the same observation made by ano- 
‘her person. J] have since paid more attention to this matter, ard have 
watched bees entering the flowers of these plants, for the purpose of sucking | 
the nectarium, or collecting the pollen, when they were obviously soon | 
seized with a sort of torpor; in which state, if nut speedily removed, they | 
often died. This appeats to resn|t from some poisonous quality in these 
flowers detrimental to bees: they should not, theretore, be planted near their 
hives. When these plants are in full blossom, numbers of bees may be 
found in this state of intoxication.— Rev. L. Jenyn’s Observotions in Natu- 
ral History. 


UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE tNSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street —TLe¢ 
Company offers the tollowing advantages to the public. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid ¢ in cash, and 3 in a secured note at £2 months, 
bearing 6 per @ent interest, or it may be paid mouthly or quarterly. 
No person is hable beyond the amountof his premium. 
A ied woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors. 3 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing im- 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually inc . 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of ¥ ew 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, | Thomas B, Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 
Chas. S. Macknett, | Edward Anthony, 
John A, Underwood, Wim. M. Simpson, 


Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
. JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical kxaminer, at the office daily, from 2 to 3 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $160, 
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ROBERT L, PATTERSON, Pres ent. 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages wilt respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, ie power to ber 
row, without expense or torfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of lis iuterests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for termsof years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a tourth bonus, varying from 35 to 84 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 

EXAMPLES. 





Ronus in | Permanent | Sam the as’d 
Age Sum | Prenuum Year | Bonus added Cash | reduction ma 
| 











y borrow 
} | of pre’m. | onthe policy 
ne Aaa peitiecen. senen. 4 
> eis 

‘ $ 1857 | L088 75 500 24 oot 8 ahs 

60 5000 370 80 1838 | 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 

1859 | $28 00 870 45 55 76 1780 

1840 O81 85 270 20 89 70 1483 

1841 | 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the preseng 


year. 
, UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

For list of local directors, medical officers, taples ot rates, and report of last annaal 
meeting, (15ih of May, 1#46,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their offica 
74 Wall street, New York. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 
S. 8. Keene, M.D., New York. 

BANKERS. —The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 

STANDING COUNSEL,.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 
timore. 

SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esy., New York. 

JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Loce} Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 





NE. YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others 
bnd for the whole duration oi life, or for a limited period. The payment ot premiums mey 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 





PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONB VEAR, 




















Age- 1 1 Vear ! Age 2_§ Year. | Age. | 1 Vear | Age. | 1 Year 
— vu i% o iu? RT) i 4 bu a a 
15 | 07 27 11s 39 1 57 51 1 r 
16 0 84 28 1 20) 4u 1 69 52 2 08 
17 6 46 2 1 23 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 2 1 85 54 3 13 
19 8 90 31 1 32 43 1 29 55 2 $2 
20 091 $2 1 33 44 | 19 56 2 4 
21 0 92 33 1 34: 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 S “4 
23 0°o7 35 1 36 47 1 93 5S 8 6? 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 Be 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1% 

Money wil be received in deposite by the Company, and beld in trust, apon whieh ia 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreccemable tor 1 year, 4 per 


eent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 mouths, 2 | 2 per cent. 
When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate o1 interest to be fixed by 
Special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, Presideot 
Crargces ©. Paumer, Secretary. RICHARD K. i}UFFMAN, 
abfebltu Physician to the Company, 
STATE OF New Youk, SecRETARY’S OrFics.. 
ALBANY, July 24,1846 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R, Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
Joha Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griftin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


Jobn reg, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonaido 4 Suarey, 
Joba J, Palmer, 
Jobin J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., | 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tiv Proprietors of the seve 

tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, l6th, 2ist,and 26ibe every month; these ships 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
fork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. i 1] {August 26, Dec. 2, April xy 
“ 6 





AN Otp Derautter.—Mr, O'Connell has been posted again as a de- 
faulter in the city of Dublin. The twelve-month’s bill he gave for Repeal | 
has become due, and has been sent back marked “‘ No effects.” This is not 
the first by many which has been dishonoured in a similar way. The hon- 
ourable gentleman has been endeavouring to renew the bill; bunt his credit | 
is so shaken that he has great difficulty in inducing people to accept any- | 
thing.— Punch. 

Tue Sea Serrenr ExpLainep.—I talked (says Mr. Kohl) with a Nor- 
way seaman about the celebrated enormous sea serpent. The explanation 
which he gave of the phenomenon seems to he worthy of notice. He said 
he did not believe in the existence of such a monster; bat that he had often / 
seen certain smal! fishes, which have the habii of swimming close together | 
in a long narrow shoal; and that, as they dived or rose, they might present | 
some appearances resembling the joints of a vast serpent. 

New Macuine ror Printinc —Mr. W. Little, a gentleman connected 
with the JUustrated London News, hasinvented a machine, capable of work- 
ing from twelve to fourteen thousand sheets per hour, of the size of the 
Times. The success of the invention is established by the fact, hat a beau- 
—— a model, on a scale of three inches to the foot, is being now 
worked. 


Sevuis Day.—Ou Guy Fawkes’ Day, a large number of boys assembled 
round the Wellington statue, and saluted the passers-by with ‘ Please to re- 
member the Guy !’—Punch. 


A rather novel application of meckanical power may now be seen at New- 
castle-on- Tyne, where a hydraulic crane, worked by the pressure of water 
in the common street water pipes, has been erected —[An engineer in Li. 
verpool has proposed a similar plan for hoisting goods into all warehouses 
in Liverpool. } 

By the death of the widow of the late W. H. Campbell, of Cowley, Ux- 
bridge, the Bible Society has become entitled to a legacy of 2000/. 


The personal estate of the late bishop of St, Asaph bas been estimated ‘or 
duty at 40,0002 





There is to be another bridge over the Thamer, opposite Essex street, 
Strand. 

A new Hungarian dance, called the ‘ Csoder,’ is all the rage in Ger- 
maby, and likely to supersede the ‘ Polka.’ 

It is understood that Wordsworth, the poet, is to be nominated as a can- 
didate at the approaching election 

On Saturday, at the Croydon Police court, a fortune teller pamed Siddens 
was charged with obtaining considerable sams of money from a young and 
attractive lady, named Elizabeth Markby Dodd, by means of fraudulent 
pretences. The prisoner informed her that a young man named Andersov 
in the Kast India College, Addiscombe, had fallen in love with her; and 
strengthening the belief by the most artful means, such as the presentation 
of dresses, dillets-dowx, &c., succeeded in obtaining from her considerable 
sums of money. The infatuation was carried so far that the young lady left 
home clandestinely , accompanied by the prisoner, to go to India to marry 
her unknown lover. They were stopped at Dover The magistrates were 


of pinion, b wever, that the evidence did not support the charge, and the 
prisoncr was discharzed. 





Fidelia, Hacksteff, > = » * 16) Sept. J, Jan. 1, May 1 
Pottinguer, Bareey, em, *¢§ 2 2g ek ¥e ee 
Roscius, Eldridge, “es, © BB, “ 26 s 97, “ 92, “ OUR 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | ‘16, “ 16, “ 16 
John RSkiddy,Skiddy, oe}, * fi, “ 41 “ 96, “96, “ 
New York Cropper, “+ 16, * 16, “« 16 Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, * Si, 31 ¢ é, “ 6, “ v 
Siddons, Cobb, “pm, § “< 26 “ lf, “ 1, “ Uy 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. ', Jan. 1, May 1 “nt “* 16, *« 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “- uu, i, e 4} “ 626, “ 6, “ 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “Mm, * i, «16 Nov. 1, March 1, Jaly 2 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “« 21, “ Zi, “ 3) “ 6, “ " “" 
Sheridan, Cornish, “s 26, “+ B, ““ 26 “ li, “ 0), “ou 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 < “* 16, “ 
Virginian, Hiern, “i “« ii, “ Of] “ 26, “ 96, “ 26 
| Cambridge, Barstow, “mM, © MB, § 16) Dee. 1, April i, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Brittoa, ‘, *  &§ & a ~¢ i 6, ‘ 
Garrick, Trask,  - “ 26 om,*  « - 


Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. i, Mar. él July ij “ 646, “16, “ 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex§ 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendoar, 


| comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 


kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,..........-....005 $100. 
66 “6 from “ to New York,. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, 
bridge, and New York, 


eee 25. 
Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
GOODHUE & CO.,or C. UW. MARSHALL, N, ¥. 
BARING, BROTHEKS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and Jobu R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
¢. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpeal, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New Vork. 
630 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO), Liverpool 





a ancimaiats linisienintinatieeiinnemmnaeiandamanaiepnnanian 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiraity. 














Hibernia, .........0+. © 000C Core ccccvesooccoces Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 

Caledonia, .. ceccceccccces eeseveces Capt Edward G. Lot. 

Britannia, .e.seeeeeseee Cov eccccsccevevccccoes Capt. John Hewiu, 

Cambria, ... PITTTTTTITT LTT TTT TTT Capt. Charles H. EK. Judkins. 

ROOM, oc cccccccccccccccccccevecccccsccccccece Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON | FROM LIVERPOOL 
Acadia ‘* 1st December, 1246. | Caledonia “ 19th November, 1346. 
Cambria 4th December, 1846. 


Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $2. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. ; 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other iniormation, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM, Ja. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co's, Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 

7 In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Governinent to estabiish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will «tart under the 


new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool and Haltifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yoki. 

oct 17 





yt cn BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘* GREAT WES'‘TERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 8500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 


GREAT BRITAIN 


From Liverpool. From New York 
POOR occ cvcesvesceseuces sees 22nd Sept. | Tvuesday..... seaseeeewe seeeeeeo0th Oct. 
Tuesday..... 0000686 secesenrcbess Mth Nev. | Toes \ay.....ccceeceee ceceeeteeeees 15th Dec. 

GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool From New York, 
BAtRrGaP .ccccccccccccecsscececcecs 12th Sept | Thursday.......cecereeeeserrewewess th Ore 
BAtAIGAT cco cccsccccccscccceceoceseses Sist Oct | Thurstlay........- -cseceeserecccces 25th Now 

For freight or passage, or other information, 


pplv t 
RICHAKD IRVIN, 99 Front-street. 
New York, 12th September, 1846. tt 
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She Awion. 














~ POLITICAL DEPAR' 


From Mr. Sauner’s Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- 
vard University. 


Joseph Story «lied in the month of September, 1845, aged sixty-six His 
gouatenance, so familiar in this presence, was always so beaming with good- 
ness and Kind.ess, that its withdrawal seems to lessen most sensibly the 
brightness of the scene. We are assembled near the seat of bis must plea- 
gant pursuits, among the neighbours familiar with bis private virtues, close 

the home hallowed by his domestic altar. These paths he often trod; 
and all that our eyes here look upon seems to reflect its benigoant regard 
His iotimate official relations with the University, his high judicial station, 
his higher ciaracter asa jurist, invest hia name with a peculiar iuterest ; 
while the unconscious kindoess which he ever showed to all, and especially 
to tiie young makes them rise uy and call bim blessed. How fondly would 
the youth nurtured ia jurisprudence at his feet, were such au offering, 
Alcestis-like, within the allotments of Providence,— 

‘similis si peematatio detur,’—Juvenal, vi., 653. 

have prolonged their beloved master’s days at the expense of their own! 

This University tas already, by the voice of his learned associate, ren- 
dered its tribute of respect to his name, The tribunals of justice, through 
out the country, have given ulterauce tu their sulemn grief; and the funeral 
torch bas passed across tbe sea into foreign lands. ’ . ' 

He bas been board to cunless that literature was his earliest passion, 
which yielied only to the siern summons of duty, beckoning him to the 
toils of professional iife; and they woo knew him be-t cannot forget that 
this sentimeat porvalet bts days, as with the per‘ume of flowers He 
continued tu the last foud of poetry and polite letters, eid would often tura 
from the aus'ere countenance of Themis to the more kindly Muses, Nor 
cau it be duubted that this feature, which points the resemblauce between 
him and Selden, Somers, Maasfield, and Blackstone, in Bag and, and 

L’Hopital and D’A2uesseau, in France, has added to the brilliancy aud per- 
fection of Lis character as a jurist, It would not be easy iu the history of 
jurispradeace to mention a single name to whom its highest palm belongs, 
who was not a scholar 

The hardships vo! the early study of the law, which had perplexed the 
youthful spirit of Spelman, beset him witb disheartening force. Let the 
youag remember b's trials and bis triumphs, and be of good cheer. Ac- 
cording to the custom ot bis day, while yet a student of law, in tbe town of 
Marblehead, he undertook tu read Coke on Littleton, in the large folio edi- 
tion, thatched over with those manitold annotations which cause the best 
trained lawyer ‘ to gasp and stare.’ As he strove ia vain to force his weary 
way throug’ ite rugged page, he was filled with despair. 1 was but fora 
moment ‘the tears poured from his eyes upon the open book. Those 
tears were bis precious bapusm into the learning of the law. From that 
time forth, he persevered wilh confirmed ardour and coufidence, without 

et or hincrance 

He was elevated to aseat on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by the side of Marsball, at the early age of thirty-two. lt 
was atthe same age that Buller, auquestionably the ablest judge of West 
minster Hall, wav did notarrive atthe honours of Cuief Justice, was in- 
duced to reu-vuces an income larger than the salary of a judge, to take a 
seat by the side of Mausfield. Tue parallelcontinaes. Daring whe remaia 
der of Maustield’s carcer oa the bench, Baller was the friecd and associate 
e@poo whom be chiefly leaued for support; and history records tua it was a 
darling desire of the veneiabie chief justice, that bis younger associae 
should succeed to bis seat and chiinof office ; but these wishes, the hopes 
of the profession, und tis own tong services were disregarded by a miutster 
who seldom rewatded auy but political labours,—I wean Mr. Pitt. Our 
brother, l&e Buller, was the tricud and associate Of his veucrable chief jus 
tice, by whose side be sat for many years; uor do | stae aay fact which 
is not proper it (he ligtt of his‘ory when | add that it was the lung cherished 
desire of Mirsuall that Story snould be his successor. Lt was ordered other 
Wise; and he couthiued a justice uf the Supreme Court of the Uuited States 
for the space of tuity tuue years,—a judicial hfe of almost auexampied 
fength in the histery of the common law, of precisely the same uurauon 
with that of D’ \gucsseau, the consummate chancellor of France. 

ASajoiee be was called upou to administer a most extensive jurisdiction 
emvraius waters which, in Bogiaud, never cume before any single judge ; 





and in cucu de partinent he bas snuwo himself secood to nove other, uuless | 


we unite wilt uimin deterring to Marshall as the highest 6x pouguer of a 
branch peculiar to ourselves, uuconsti ational law. Nor wiil it be easy to 
mekiion auy Judge Who has ljelt behind so large a uumber of «pinions 
which take tucif place lu the first class. It happens \o sume to excel is a 
especial braucu, ty which their learning and jabuur have beeu directed. He 
excell.d iu all, tie was ut home in the fomigl miceries of real law, wit! 
S sodingl s.eowats, remainders, aud execut.ry devises; also in 
the balispiuug teciuicaiiues of epecial pleading, buth creatures of un iis 
terate age, givvmsy with black leuer and verval subtiliies; ve enuployed 
and expousucd wilt treedom snd skill the rules of evidence, the product 
of a mule rchised period of juridical history ; be was master of te com- 
mon law of coutracts, of the wide and interesting expanse of cominercial 
Jaw, emvuraviug su large a part of those topics whicod musi concer the 
business vl vur age; be was familiar with the crimiual law, which be ad- 
Mivislerce Wilh the jearniug of a judge and the tenderness of a parent; 
he bad compasses the whoie circle of Chancery buit iw its jurisdiction 
and ils pleadings, iuuchivg, as it does, all the interests of lile, aud suotiely 
adapting tue Common law to our own age; and he asceuded with ease to 
those herghis vl jicisy.udeuce, less trod than uthers, where are exteuded 
the open, pleasant demesues of the admiralty aud pubic law, embracing 
the law ui prize, aud tual theme into which enters hisiury, the life of maa, 
philosophy, leaiuing, literature, ail that haman experience has recorded or 
éstabliseu, dua that Christianity bus deciared, ibe Law of Nativns 

But it was uot as a judge only that be labored. He sougit still other 
meaus Of lisirailug the science of the law, and added to the cares 4] judi- 
cial lile the respousivilities of au author and a teacher, tle was moved io 
this by lis love ot the science, by his desire to aid in its elucidauion and by 
the irrepressible Iustiucis ot tis nature, which found 1a incessant activity 
the truest repose. tie was of thai rare and happy coustitutivn of miod in 
which occupativa ts (be nurmal state. He hida geuius fr labour. Others 
may moil iu the laW as Coustanily as he, but without his loving ea nesiness 
of study. Witut be uucertook he always did with his veart, suul, aud mind; 
not WIth leluciaul, valu Cumpiance, but wiih bis eutire suture beut to the 
task =A ii nis ireudshipe aud in the warmth of Society, sv he was in his 
stadies His ueart embraced labour, as bis baud grasped the hau. of 
friend. 

As a teacher, he savuld be gratefully remembered bere. He was Dane 
Professor of Law iu tue University. By the attraction of his name students 
were draw irom tie most remote parts of the Union; and the Law 
School, wuicu bad veew a sickly branch tecame the golden misiletve of 
our adcien.t oak. Besives learning uusurpassed in his professivu, which be 
brought tu these duties, he displayed other qualities which are nut less Mm- 
portaul 10 tne cuarackr uf a teucher,—goodness betevelence, aud a wil 
lingness tu teucu. Only a good man cau be a teacter ; ouly a bevevoleut 
man; ohly 4 man wiliug vo teach, He sought to eniugle bis aiud with 
that of tis pupil tie held tt a biessed office to pour into the souls of the 
young, 45 la\v ceies\tit Urus, tue sweet waters of Knowledge. ‘I'ue kind- 
ly enthusiasd vt toe nature tuund lis response. ‘The law, which is sume- 
times supposed to be Uarst aud crabbed, becaine inviting under bis instruc 
thors. its great principles, drawa from the wells of experieuce aud retlee- 
tion, from tie sacred rules of right and wrong, from toe uvsvuuded depths 
of Christian trutu, iilusuaied by the learning of sages aud the judgmenis at 
courts, be ualuived su 4s best to inspire a love for their study, well know 
ing that (he Kuowledge we may impart is trivial, compared with that awak- 
ening vl (he soul Wuder the influence uf which the pupil himsell becomes 
ateacher. All vi kuowledge we can communicate is finite; a few pages, 
a few chapters, afew voluwes, will embrace it; but such an intlueuce is 
incalcululle in Us extent 11s another soul; it is the breath of a new life 
Story taugut asa Priest of the law, seekirg to consecrate other Priests. * In 
him the spirit spake, not with he voice ot an earthly calling, bui with the 
softness, the geutlevess, the self forgetful earnestness of oue pleading io 
behalf of justice, of Kuowledge, of human bappiness. His weil loved 
pupils bung Upon bis lips, und, as they left bis presence, coufessed a more 
exalted reverence tur vutus, and a warmer love of kauwledge tour its own 
aake, 

The spirit whict filed his teachings here inspired his life He was, in 
the truest sevse of the term, a Juris, a student aud expousder of juiispru- 
dence as u eoletee ; bol ierely a lawyer or a judge, pursuing it as an art 
This distinc ion, (house readily perceived, is not always regarded. 

The members vu! tie profession, whether on the bench er at the bar, rarely 
send their regards be youd the matier directly beture them, The lawyer is 
too olteM Conient wi h ihe epplau-e of the court house, the approbation of 


sortaarietene oot 


clieuts, ‘lat Conleu tous aud 0 wing fees.’ Tyo seidum tu tis lile dues be 
render volutiary avi in the dev lopment ¢ f any principle which can be jel! 
widely beyond ihe limited cirele in which he wover, or whic cau help to 


carry forward ur secure the luudmarks of justice. The Judge iu the dis- 


a 





[MENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








| charge of hisduty, applies the law to the cases befors him. He may do this 
discreetly, honourably, justly, beniguly, in such wise that the community 
who have looked to him fur justice, stall pronounce his name with grati- 
tude :-— 
‘ that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May havea tomb of orphans’ tears wept oa ‘em.’* 


But the function of the mere lawyer and judge, both of them practising 
law, is widely diffurent from that of tbe jurist, who, whether judge or !aw- 
yer, examines every principle in the light of science, and seeks, while he 
joes justice, to widen aud coufirm the means of jus'ice hereafter. All ages 
huve abounded in lawyers and judges; there is no charch-yard that does not 
contain their forgotten dust. Bat the jurist is rare. The judge passes the 
sentence of the law upon the prisoner at the bar face to fave,—but the ja- 
rist, invisible to mortal sight, yet speaks; as was said of the Koman law, 
swaying by the reason, when he bas ceased to govern by the living voice, 
Such a character does rot live merely for the present, whether iu time or 
place. He lifts himself aloft, above its peity temptations, and, yielding 
neither to the luve of gain nor to the seductions of a loud and short-lived 
praise, perseveres in those serene labours which help to build the mighty 
dome of justice, beneath which all men are to seck harmonious shelter. 

It is not uncowmmon to lisien tv the complaints of lawyers aud judges, as 
they liken their faime to that of the well-graced actor, of whose hold on 
the public mind only uncertain traces remain, when his vuice bas ceased 
to charm, But they labour for the present only. How can they hope to be 
remembered beyond the present? They are, for the mos! pari, the iOstra- 
ments of a temporary and perishable purpose. How can they bope tor 
the gratitude which attends labours that are imperishable and eternal ? 
They do nothing for all. How can they think to be remembered bey ond 
the operation of their labours? So tar forth, ia time or place, as a man’s 
beneficent influence is felt, so far will he be gratefully commemorated 
Happy may he be, if be has done aught to connect his bame with the great 
principles of justice ! ; 

In the worid’s history, the lawgivers are among the highest and most 
godlike characters. ‘Tey are (he reformers of nations. [hey are the build- 
ers of human society. ‘Tey are the fit companions of the master poets, who 
fill it with their meiody. Man will never forget Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Guethe; nor those other names of creative force, 
Minos, Solun, Lycurgas, Nama, Justinian, St. Loais, Napoleon, Each ot 
these is tov closely linkec to human progress not to be always remembered 

In their train follow the compaay of jurists, whose labours have the im- 
portance without the form of legislation, and who, by their recorded opin- 
ions uttered from the chair of » professor, from the bench of a judge, or, it 
may be, from the seclusion of private lite, continue to rule tue dations. 
Here are Papinian, Tribonian, Paulas, Gaius, tne ancient time honoured 
masters of the Roman law; Cujas, its most i/lustricus expouuder ia modern 
times, of whom D Agnesseau said, *Cujas has spoken the language of the 
law better thau any modern, end perhaps as well as any anc ent,’ and whose 
renown was such daring his life, in the golden age o! jansprudence, that i 
the public schouls uf Germany, woe bis Dame was tmcullned, all took off 
their hats; Damoulin. the relative of Queen Elizabeth of England, and, lke 
his contemporary, Cujas, the pride of France, of whose municipal law he 
was the most Hiustrivus expound r,—of one of whose books it was said it 
had accomplished what thirty thuusand soldiers of his monarch had failed 
todo; Hugo Grotius, the auteor of that great work —at times diviue, alas ! 
at other times too much of this earth,—tbe Laws ef Peace and War; Po- 
thier, whuse prefess-r’s chair was kissed ia reverence by pilgrims from 
afar, who sent forth from bis recluse life those treatises wiich enter av large 
ly iuto the invaluable codes of France; the crabbed character, Lord Coke, 
and the silver-tuagued magtetrate. Lord Mansficld, both of wom a e among 
the few exemplars which the jurispradence of the common law may boas: 
in England; and, descending to our Own day, Pardessus, of France to 
whom commercia! aud maritime law is ander a larger debt, peroaps, than 
tu any single mind; Tuibaut, of Germany, the earnest and saccesstul advo 
cate of a just scheme tor the reductivu of the unwritten law to the certainty 
of a written text; Savigny, why is sull spared t» us, the grest living illus- 
trator of the Romav law; Rowagnosi, that hervic spirit of modern Italy 
only lately called before the seat of justice in heaven; aud jo our Own 
country, one huw bappily amoug us to-day, by his s0n,{—James Keut, the 
unquestioned L-vivg head of Awerican jurisprudence ' 
| These are among the jurists Let them not be conf unded with the law 
| yer, bustling with fureusic suocess, al‘hough in bis life, ko Danning, be 
may have been the arviter of Westminster Hall, or, like Piokusy, the ac. 
| knowledged chief of tbe American bar, The great jurist i- higher far than 
| the lawyer; as Wall, who invented the steam engine, ix bygher than -be 
'remmeyman who feds its fires aud pours Oil Upon its irritated imachinery ; 

as Washington is more exalied than the Swiss woo seils the vigour of bis 
} arm and the sharpa:ss of his epeat to the largest bidder. 
| ‘Phe lawyer is tue nunvured artisan of the law. He may be surronnded 





| with all the tokens of worl ily success, filling the miad, perhaps, with vis- 
ions destined early to be dispersed ; bat bis labours are ou ‘he things of to 
day. His heme is written on tos sandy margin of the sounding sea soon to 
be washed away by the embossed foam of the tyrannuus wave. Not so is 
the jurist’s. His is inscrived bigh on the immortal tablets of the law. The 
ceaseless flow of ages does nut wear away their indestructible front; the 
hour glass of time refuses to measure the period of their duration, 

It is into the compauy of jurists that Story bas now passed. It is this 
which secures him a place, uot only io the history of bis couatry, but in all 
history. It was a saying of bis, often altered in the cuntidvnce of frieud 
ship that a man is to be measured vy the horizon of his mind, whether it 
embraced the village, town, county, or state in which he lived, or the whole 
broad coun'ry, ay, the circum‘erence of the world. In this spirit be lived 
and wrought, elevating bimseli above tbe present, both in time and place, 
and always finding in jurisprudence an absorbing interest. Ouly a few 
days belore the tliuess whic euded bis death, it was suggested io him, in 
conversation with regard tv bis life, on bis intended retirement from the 
bench, that a Wish bad been expressed by many tu see him a candidate for 
the bighest political office of tae country. He replied at once, spontaneously, 
and without besi‘acion, ‘ That the station of President of the United States 
would not tempt bim {trom bis professor’s chair, and the cali pursuit of ju 
risprudence.’ Tousspoke the Jurist. As a lawyer, a judge, a professor, he 
was always a jurist. While adiniuisteriog justice between parties, be sought 
to extract from their cause the elements of future justice, and to advance the 
Science of the law. He stamped upon bis judgments a value which is not 
restrained to the occasions vn woich they were pronounced. Unlike mere 
medals, of importance to certain private parties only, they have the curren 
cy of the gold coin of the republic, with the legend aud supeiscription of 
sovereignty, wherever they go, even in foreiga lands. 

Many yeare before his death, bis judgments io matters ef Admiralty and 
Prize had arrested the attention of that illustrivus judge and jurist, Lord 
Stowell; and Sir James Mackiutosh, a name emblaz med by lierature and 
jurispraden: e, bad said of (hem, that they were * justly admired by all cul- 
\ivaturs of the Law of Nations} His works have uf en been cited as au- 
thority in Westminster Hall, a tribute of unwouted characier to a foreign 
jurist ;]] and the Chiei Justice of Eugland has made the remarkable decla 
ration, With regard 'o @ point on which Story bad differed from the Queen’s 
Bench, that bis op:uion would, * at least, neutralize the effect of the Eug- 
lish decision, and induce any of their courts to consider the question as an 
open one ’§ [Lu debate, iu the House of Lords, Lord Cainpbell charaeter- 
ized him as ‘ greater than any law writer of which Evgland coold boast, or 
which sbe could bring forward, <inoe the days of Blackstone’; YJ and, in a 
lever to our depart brother, the same distinguished magistrate said — | 


* Henry Viil., Act 3, Scene 2. 

t Hon William Kent, recently appointed Royall Professor of Law in Har- 
vard University. 

¢ Leiter of Sir James Mackintosh {to the Honourable Edward Everett, 
dated June 3. 1824 

| This might ve silastrated by many references to the English Reports. 
The feilowing extract is from a letter of Williem Burge, Esq., Q C , author 
of the learned and elaburate Commentaries on Colonial and Foreign Law, 
addressed to Professor Grevnleat, daled April 1, 1843. * Ihe name ot 
Story has shed sv nuch lustre on the jurisprudence of his own country aod 
that of Europe, that | can never adequately express my share of the obliga- 
tions he has conferred on both Our judges cite him with language denot- 
ing their high respect for his talen 6 aud learning. [ have found in all bis 
writings More to satisly tainule inquiries and impart the fullest informati n 
than | can ever meet with avywhere else. May that great aod good m a 
be long spared to us!” 

§ Letter of Lord Denman to Charles Sumner, dated September 29, 1840. 
lhe case to which Lord Denman referred was that of Peters v. Tie 
Warren lasurance Company, 3 Samner’s Rep. 389, where Mr. Jasiie 
yvory dissented trom e case of Devaux v Salvador, 4 Adolph. & Elliv, 
120. 

Speech on Lord Brougham’s motion of than ts to Laid Ashburton April 
7, 1843, 





geet 
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survey, with increased astonishment, your extensive, minute, exact, and fa- 
miliar knowledge of English legal writers in every department of the Jaw. 
A siqiiar testimony to your juridical learning, 1 make no doubt, wou!d be 
offered by the lawyers of France and Germany, as well as of America, and 
we should concur in p!acing you at the head of the jurists of the present 
age.’* His authority was ackauwledged in France and in Germany, the 
classic lands oi jurisprudence ; t nor is it too mach to say, thal, al the mo- 
ment of his death, he enjoyed a renown such as bad never before been 
achieved, during life, by any jurist of the common law. 

In mentioning these things, | merely state facts, without intending pre- 
sumptuously to assert for your brother any precedence in the scale of 
eminent jurists. ‘The extent of his fame is a fact. But it will not be for- 
gotten that the cultivators of the common law have been hitherto con- 
fined to a narrow and insular reputation. Even its great master has re- 
ceived no higher desigvation on the continent than guindam Cocus, a cer- 
tain Coke. 

In the common law was the spirit of freedom; in that of the continent 
the spirit of science. The common law has given to the world the trial 
by jury, the writ of habeas corpus, the system of parliamentary represen- 
tation, the rules and orders of debate, and that benign principle which 
pronounces that its air is too pure for a slave to breathe—perhaps the five 
most important political establishments of modern times. From the con- 
tinent has been derived the important impulse to the systematic study, 
arrangement, and development of the law—the example of Law Schools 
and of Codes. 

Story was bred in the common law; but while admiring its vital prin- 
ciples of freedom, he felt how much it would gain, if illumined by the 
torch of science, and the light of other systems of jurisprudence. Much 
of the later labours of his lite was specially devoted to this object ; and un- 
der his hands, we behold the beginning of a new study, the science of 
Comparative Jurisprudence, kindred to those other departments of know- 
ledge which are at once the token and the harbinger of the peaceful asso- 
ciation of nations. 

[ need not add that he emulated the Law Schools of the Continent; ‘as 
ever witness for him’ this seat of learning + 

On more than one occasion, he urged, with conclusive force, the impor- 
tance, in our age, of reducing our unwritten law to the certainty of a Code, 
compiling and bringing into one body those fragments which are now scat- 
tered, like the dissevered limbs of Osiris, in all directions, through the pages 
of many thousand volumes | His views upon this high subject, while they 
were widely different from those of John Locke and Jeremy Bentham,—both 
of whom seem to have supposed themselves able to clothe a people in a 
new code as in fresh garments,—would probably be found to be in harmony 
with those now generally adopted by tbe jurists of the continent of Europe, 
and not unlike those expressed in an earlier age by Bacon and Leibnitz, the 
~ greatest intellec's that have ever been applied to topics of jurispru- 

ence § 

in this catholic spirit he showed the attribute of a noble mind. He 
loved the law with a lover’s fondness, but not with a lover’sblindness, He 
could not join with those devotees of the common law by whom it was en-= 
titled * the perfection of reason,’ an anachronism as great as the as‘umed in- 
fallibility of the Pope ; as if perfection or infallibility were to be fouad in 
tnis life. He wasnaturally led, in a becoming temper, to contemplate its 
amendment; and here is revealed the character of the Jurist, nol content 
with the present, but thonghtfal ofthe future. Ina letter from him, which 
bas been published since his death, § he refers, with sorrow, to‘ what is 
bat too common in our profession, a disposition to resist innovation, even 
vhen it isan improvement’ It is only an elevated mind, that, having mas- 
iered the subtilties of the law, is willing to reform them. 

And uow, farewell to thee, Jurist, Master, Benefactor, Friend ! May 
thy spirit continue to inspire a love for the science of the law! May thy ex- 
ample be ever fresh in the minds of the young, beaming , as in life, with en- 
couragement, kiadness, and hope ! 

—__—_—=— 
SECESSION OF GERMAN CATHOLICS IN NEW 
YORK FROM THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


The Broadway Tabernacle was densely crowded on Sunday afternoon, 
to witness the formation of a ‘free German Catholic church,’ composed of 
seceders from the church of Rome, in the manner of the secessions now 
going on throughout Germany. 

Alter singing and prayer a Committee, consisting of two persons, ascen« 

ded the plattorm, and presented their Pastor (an eloquent man, formerly a 
Roman Catholic Priest) with an ordinary sized pulpit copy of the Bible. 
Lhe minister then stated that the Committee, in the name ol their church, 
had presented him with a Mely Bible, and wished bim to preach trom it 
Christ and him crucified, and lsolemnly promise, said tbe minister, to do 
so. The minister first addressed the audience in English, and stated that he 
bad been one of the Hierarchy of Rome, and knew the improper and false 
cuvarse it bad pursued. Healeo stated that slanders and threats had been 
made iv this city, 1n relation to bimself, that he hud been advised not to go 
oat at all by night, nor in day time, unless accompanied by a friend, but he 
bad not dreaded ih» threats—‘ frightened,’ said the minister, ‘ frightened ! 
When living under the glorious stars and stripes of America, and with the 
Bibie for my support?’ He made an eloquent address in English, and also 
ove in German, woich appeared to exciie deep interest in the minds of vast 
numbers of Germans, of both sexes, who were assembied. The ariicles of 
faith were thea read to the members of the new church, who stood up, the 
peWs contiguous to tbe pulpit having been essigned them by the Broadway 
Congregation. Lu speaking of ibe German reformation iv the Catholic Church 
now gotug on under the teaching of Father Ronge in Germany, the minister 
stated that the first seceding church was planted about two years ago at a 
small village in Germany and numbered 18 persons, now the churches 
uumber in congregation over 80,000 We are more than four times eigh- 
teen, said the min ster, and will spread as they have. He told an anecdote 
of a woman belonging to his church, whose husband first joined it. The 
woman on going to confession to ber Catholic Priest, told what her husband 
had done. She was directed, by all means, to keep him from joining the 
secession, and not to go near the society herself. She at first did so, but on 
being reasoned with, abandoued the advice of the priest, and is now sitting, 
said the minister, beside ber husband in this house 

This created applause, but Rev. Mr. Thompson, the pastor, rose and 
reminded the audience that this was the Sabbath, and that the congregation 
bad yielded ihe house for religious services. The German minister also 
urged upon the audience not to show any exhibilion of applause, and thanked 
the congregation for the gratuitous use of the house which bad been afforded 
to him and bis little flock. He then told one or two incidents of a similar 
nature with that which bad elicited the applause. The minister also spoke 
of the Evangelical alliance, and its power in oppositiva to popery, which he 
said must avd wi'l fall. 

The exercises were deeply interesting, accompanied by music in the 
German lavguage, and also from the splendid organ and regular choir of the 
cburch 

Afier the German minister had concluded the Rev. Mr. Thompson ex- 
plained the uature of the articles of faith of the new church, which were 
in the German language. They abjure the rule of the Pupe, the worship 
of images, fastings, celibacy of ministers, &c. Mr. Thompson then made 
some happy remarks A collection was taken up for the benefit of the 
new church, and the services ended by singing and prayer. 

In connection with the above, we publish the following declaration of 
faith agreed upon at the meeting : 

Atier a preamble, setiing forth the incompatibility of the doetrines and 
practice ofthe Church of Rome with the precepis and spirit of the Gospel, 
they sav: 


, > aad of Lurd Campbell to Mr. Justice Story, daied September 29, 
$42. 

t His works were reviewed, with high praise, in the Revue Etrangere 
of Foe'ix, at Paris, and in the Kritische Zeitschrift fur Rechtswissenschaft 
und Gesetzgebung of Mitiermaier, at Heidelberg Some of them were 
iranslated into French and German; and that emigent jurist, Savigny, at 
Berlin. said of him, in a letter to Theodore S, Fay, Esq , dated November 
28 1841,—' Depuis longiemps je connais et estime votre savant compatriote 
comme un homme qui fait le plus graud honneur a sa double patrie, je veux 
dire a l’ Amerique et a la jarisprudence.’ 

t It is said that Wolsey, to whom Ipswich and Oxford, ‘those twins of 
learning,’ one of which fell with him, were so much indebted, wished also 
to establish a Luw School; but this has not yet been done in England.— 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol [L, p. 500. 

| Encyclopaedia Americana, article Law, Legislation, Codes, Appendix to 
Vol. VIIL., pp. 586 592 ; Report of the Commussiouers of Massachusetts on 
ihe Codification of the Common Law; American Jurist, Vol XVIL., p. 17. 
§ See Hacon’s Otter to King James of a Digest of the Laws of England; 


Leibnitz, Opera, Epist. XV sd Kestneram, Tom. |V., Pars 4, p. 269; Ratio 





Corporis Juris ree ncinnasdi, Tom JV.. Pars 3, p 235. 
{ Addressed to the Principal of the Dublin Law Institution, dated Mey 
15 1844 
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We therefore deciare ourselves tree from the Hierarchy, from all Ro- 
mish compulsion in matters of faith, and the unchristian conduct connected 
therewith ; and we acknowledge as the basis of Christian faith on'y and 
alone the Holy Scriptures, the understanding and interpretation of which 
is freely given to reason, penetrated and awakened by Christian contem- 
plations. 

DECLARATION. 
I. 

We reject the following . " . 

1. The doctrine of the Pope is the visible head of the Church standing 
in the place of Jesus Christ, and we repel in advance all concessions 
which may possibly be made by the Hiera:chy to subject the Free Church 
again to her yoke. ty 

2. We reject the doctrine that by ordination there is conferred upon the 
priests and special elevated diguity above the laity, and that, by virtue of 
the same, authority is given them over faith and docirine, over the con- 
sciences and the opinions of men. ; 

3. We rejcet the constrained celibacy of the clergy, as an ordinance hot 
founded upon the Holy Scriptures, but 1ather a contrivance devi-ed by the 
Popes for their domineering purposes, 

4. We reject auricular confessions. : 

5 We renounce the invocation of Saints, the worship of relics and 
innages. 4a 

6, We reject indulgences, fas's, pi'grimages, and all suci hitherto ap- 
pointed church regulations, which can only tend to an empty sel!-righteous- 
ness, 

7. We reject the doctrine of purgatory. } 

But we freely profess the following well established tenets of the Gos. 


i. 
is I! 


CONFESSIONS OF FAITH. 

1. Asthe general substance of our beliet we adopt the following creed. 

We believe in Gud the Father, who through His Almighty Word created 
the world, and rules it in wisdom, rightevusaess and love. We believe in 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. We believe in the Holy Spirit, a holy universal 
Christian charch, the forgiveness of sins, and life everlasting. Amen, 

2. We assign to the church individually the duty of bringing the impoit 
of our faith to a living christian developement adapted to the times. 

8. We allow entire freedom of conscience, the fiee investigation and in. 
terpretation of the holy Scriptures, with no reenguized externa! authority ; | 
we abominate especially all coercion. all hypocrisy and all lying, and there- 
fore find in the diversity of views and readings of our doctrinal basis no 
ground for division and denunciation, We bold our creed subject to a deeper 
ecrutiny of Lely Scripture founded on the development and influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

4. We acknowledge, on the authority of Holy Scripture, ouly two sacra- 
ments instituted by Christ, Baptism and the Supper ; but as church institu. 
tions in the spirit of the Gospel; Confirmation [reception into the congre- 
gation by a confession of faith on arriving at years of discretion; the laying 
on of hands with prayer] die Busse. Repentance [prayer for the forgive- 
ness of sins; der Priesterowiche (ordination; laying on of hands with pray- 
er}; Marriage and preparation fur death [ with prayer. 

5. Baptism shall be a/ministered to children with the expectation that it 
will be fol'owed by a ratification of the Confession o! Faith [Confirmation] 
on their arriving at years of discretion. 

6 The Lord’s Supper shall be partaken of by the congregation, as it was 
instituted by Christ, in both kinds. . 

6. We recognize marriage as a holy, binding rite, and retain for it the 
church’s blessing; yet we acknowledge no otber conditions and limitations 
than such as are fixed by the laws of the state. 

8. We believe and declare that it is the first duty of the Christian to 
manifest his faith by works of Christian ive. 

lil. 


In fixing the outward form of worship and the church order in the con- 
gregation we follow sabstantially the decrees of the Council of Leipsic, 

1. Pablic worship consists principally of instruction and edification. 

2 The Liturgy of that part of public worship which should serve for edi- 
fication will, according to the usage of the Apostles and primitive Christians, 
be made conformable to-existing circumstances.—The participation of the 
members of the congrega‘ion [in these Liturgical exercises] and the alterna- 
tion between them and the miuisters, will be regarded as an essential 
matter. 

3. Pablic worship shall be conducted in the German language. 

4. Pablic worship shal] be conducted in the following order: 

a} Invocation: in the name of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy | 
Ghost. bj Introductory Hymn. c)] The Coufieor. dj] Kyrie. ej The 
Gloria in Excelsis. {] The Collect tor the day. g] The Epistle. h] The 
Gospel. i] The Sermon, together with extemporaneous prayer and sing- 
ing, before aud after. k] Tue Creed. 1] Tbe byma, Hely, Holy, Holy, 
(Sanctus ) m] Instead of the Canons, selected passages from the Passion. 
with the words of institution of the holy Supper, read by yhe minister. pn] 
During the Communiun, the Aguas Dei. 0] The Loid’s Prayer. pj a 
closing Hymn. gq] Benediction. 

5. After the solemn public worsbip in the afternoon, there shall be a ca. 
techetical exercise or instructive lectures... The latter may be by a layman, 
who shall have been approved for this purpose by the officers of the con- 
gregation. : ah 

6. No festivals shall be observed but such as are appointed by the civil 
authority. ; 

7. Allchurch rites, such as baptisms, marriages, funerals, &c., shall be 
solemnized by the minister without fee, for all classes in the congregation 
alike. 

ly. 
Oraanization axp ConstiTUTION OF THE ConGREGATION. 


1. The Congregation regard it as a first principle of Chriatianity, not 
merely by public worship, instruction and edification to produce a livel 
faith within the erganized body, but also in active Christian love to further 
the spiritual, moral and essential welfare of their fellow men without dis- 
tinction, by all the meansin their power, se ait 

2 The Congregational order affiliates itself with the institutions of the | 
Apostles and the primitive Christians, yet it may be changed when circam- 
stances require it. 

3. Admission into the congregation shall be consequent upon a voluntary 





! retires; Cornet F H Sykes to be Lieut by pur, vy Peel; R Dennistoun, 





Cramer, J GH:me, J Liptrap, J Stevens, G Wrigh:, H James, G T Ma:- 
shall, J Byng, W Rutherford, WP Macdonald, G J Mant, P La Touche, F 
C Scott, J Swanson, F J Clerk, A N Maclean, A M Elder, J R Sandford, K 
Campbell, J Roxburgh, G Thornton, GJ Richardson, R Blood, J H Clark 
son, C Rochfor:, J R Birrell, H C Boileau, J Costield, M Blaxland, J Lewie, 
E Stanton, W T Savary, EJ Watson, A Coventry, A Borradaile, F Forres, 
T Fisher, P M Melvill, J R Biown, G M Arthur, R Codrington, G B Ar- 
buthnot, C Farmer, R H Miles, W Reece, F Wheeler, R D White, J Platt, 
J L Revell, B Crispin, D Carstairs, W A Ludlow, A C Spottiswoode, H 
Hall, J Graham, A Rowland, J L Tottenham, A C Wight, H Power, J T 
Brett, R W Sparrow, R Campbell, G Farmer, G@ Nott, C S Maling, W 
Saurin, A H Jellicoe, A Adam, S R Hicks, C Pooley, J S Hodgson, J E 
Parsons, R Garrett, J W Bayley, W B Goodfellow, J Hayne, J Watkins, 
JK M’Causland, C J Lewes: G R ‘Talbot, M VW) Perreau, B W Camber- 
lege, E Walter, W Beaumont, J Cooper, R M Hughes, J E Landers, C J 
Olefield, J Cumberlege, W C Ormsby, J Hutchings, G H Harper, R Wood- 
ward, AC Scott, D Davidson, F Tweedale, W Hunter, J Hobson, T H 
Nothall, H Hudleston, J Welchman, A Knyvett, W Scott, J H B Congdon, 
8S F Hannah, A Lewie, J Shepherd, E Roberts, F Eades, TG E G Kenny, 
H A Hornsby, R Hall, A Macleod, A P Le Messurier, C B Morton, T Ly- 
saght, R Angelo, J L Mowatt, E J Dickey, C H Naylor, W F Beatson, G 
Rowley, W lrevelyan, J Back, C Hunter, J S Ramsay, E H Atkinson, W | 
Hill, H H Hobson, J H Macbraire, F C Elwall, F Coventry, A Charlton, J | 
Benwell, W Brest, C Lucas, H W Trevelyan, T E Colgrave, J T Philpot, | 
F W Birch, G Cox, C Chester, R M’Nair, J Mackenzie, W Benson, B By- 
grave, J C Hawes, T Candy, K W Honuer, GS Wilkinson, EH Bower, 4& 

Harrison, S A Grant, W H Macaulay, C L Le Hardy, A Shirrefs, R Gar- 

stin, D Archer, R H Richardson, M J Rowlandson, H Morland, F W Todd, | 
W Halpio, C G Ottley, J Blaxland, F A Clarke, J Hill, R G Carmichael, | 
T Maynor, C Woodfall, F Dadgeon, G C Rochfort, R Lambert, A Trotter, | 
J Gordon, D Scotland, H Marsha'l, J W Hicks, 1 H Harris, A R Wilson, | 
RJ Crozier, J Liddell, St G D Showers, J W Strettell, C M Maclean, W 

8S Adams, R N Tanver, J Free, H Beaver, W S'ewart, S Williams, H Drum- | 
mond, G St P Lawreace, C Griffia, C Commeline. H N Worsley, S J 

Grove, G Le G Jacob, A Griffith, H Stamford, J Grant, E A Farquharson, | 
Hon H B Daizell, E Madden, E H Ludlow, H N Pepper, P Goldney, T 
Ditnnas, W Macgeorge, J C Ployden, G M Sherer, & L Nicolay, L W 
Hart, AS Hawkins, A R Rose, E Darval!l, WH Atkinson, W Freeth, R L 
Shawe, W Mitchell, J Drummond, W B Wemyss, J Pope, F Trimmer, H 
A —- P Abbott, R Drought, F V M’Grath, W Russell, and D M } 
Scobie. : 





Orrice or Oapnance, Nov. 16. 

Royat Rectment or ArtitiEry.—Brevet Culsmels t) be Colnels.— 
James Stokes Bastard, v Forbes ; ‘Thomas Gors Biown, v Manro ; Dancan ! 
Grant, v Co kburu ; Heury Alexander Scutt, v Birch; Thomas Dyneley, v | 
Armstrong; Henry Charles Russel, vy Paterson; Samuel Rudyerd, v Oliver; 
William Cator, v Lacy ; Charles Cornwallis Dausey, ¥ W G Power. 

Brevet Majors to be Lieutenant Colonels.—Charies Otway, v Macdonald, 
removed as a General Uilicer; William Cockrane Auderson, v Bastard; 
Reynolds Palmer, v Browne; John Romaine Uornsby, vy Grant; Richard 
Say Armstrong, v Scott; Matk Evans, v Dyneley; George Tempest Row: 
land, v Russel ; James Nisbet Colquhoun, v Ruiyerd; Anthony Robinson | 
Harrison, v Cator ; Houry Richard Wrigat, v Dansey. 

Second Captains to be Captains —Alfred T ylee, vy Otway; Charlies 
James Dalton, v Aadersou: William Henry Fornes, v Palmer; David 
Edward Wood, v Hornsby; Hugh Manly Tuite, ¥ Armstrong; Wm Emer. | 
ton Heiland, v Evans ; George lones , v Rowland ; Frederick Eardley Wil. | 
mot, v Colquhoun ; James William Fitzmay er, v Harrison ; Geerge Robert 
Harry Kenedy, v Wright. 

First Lieuts to be Second Captains --Frederick Alexander Campbell, v | 
Tylee: Hinry Philip Goodenough, v Dalton; Geerge Bucknali Shakespear, | 
v Forbes; Richard Henry Crofton, vy Wood ; Matthew Smith Dodsworth, v 
Tuite ; Murray Octavius Nixon, v Heitland; Heury Lynedoch Gardiner. v | 
Inses; Benjamin Bathurst,v F Eardley Wilmot; Henry Bourehier Os- } 
borne Savile, v Fitzmayer ; Robert Parker tadclitie, vy Kennedy. 

Second Lieutnan's to be First Lieutenants —Jvseph Godby, vy Camp- 
bell; Dominick Sarsfield Greene, v Geodenough ; Pnilip Francis Miiler, v 
GB Shakespear; William Wigram Barry, v Cro!ton: James Thomas Orme- 
v Dodsworth ; George Hatton Colomb, v Nixon; George William Dram- 
mond Hay, v Gardiver; Thomas Henry Harding, v Bathurst; Philip 
Daves Margeston, vy H B O Savile; Mervyn Stewart, v Radelitfe. 








Corps or Royau ENGINEERS. 

Brevet Colone’s to be Colonels —Sir John Mark Frederic Smith, v Cardew, | 
removed as a General Officer; Rice Jones, v Fyere, removed aa a General 
Officer ; Thomas Moody, v Fanshawe, removed as a General Officer; John | 
Oldfield, v Cunningham, removed as 4 General Officer ; Matthew Charies 
Dixon, v Colby, removed as a General Ofiicer. 

Brevel Majors to be Lieutenant Colonels —Charles Jasper Sclwyn, ~ 
Smith; William Matthew Gusset, v Joues; Daniel Bolton, v Moody ; 
Frederick William Whinyates, v Oldfield; Alexander Watt Robe, v | 
Dixon. 

Second Captains to be Caplains.—John Williams, vy Selwyn; Edward 
William Durnford, v Gosset; Edward Thomas Lloyd, v Bolton; Henry 
James; William Rebinson, v Whinyates, promoted; Thomas Rawlings 
Mould; George Wynne, v Robe, prom. 

First Lieuts to be Second Captains —Harry St George Ord, v Williams; 
David William Tylee, v Durnford; Hampden Clement Blamire Moody, v | 
Lloyd; John Lintorn Arabin Simmons, y Robinsov; George Archibald Leach, 
v Wynne. 

Second Lieutenants to be First Lieutenanis.—Charles Thomas Hutchin- | 
sou, v Ord, Edward Metcalfe Grain, vy Tylee; Arthur Payne Smith, v | 
Moody; Augustus Meyer Locbuer, vice Simmons; Philip Ravenhill, vice 
Leach. 


War Orricr, Nov. 3. 
11th Lt Dragoons—Lieut E Peel to be Capt, by pur, v Cathcart, who 


gent, to be Cornet by p, v Sykes. 15th Lt Dragoons—Lieut J Clancy, 
from 57th Foot, te be Lieut, v Blake, who exchanges. Ist or Grenadier 
Regt of Foot Guards—E S Burnaby, gent, to be Ens and Lieut by p, v 
Munro, pro, Ist Foot—Ens W J Bampfield to be Lievt without p, v 
Gray, dec; B Carier, gent, to be Ens, v Bampfield. 6th—F W H M’Cle- 
land, gent, to be Ens without p, v Sandwith, whose app. has been can- 
celled. 13th—Maj A A T Cunynghame to be Lieut-Col by p, v Squire, 


expression of one’s disposition to unite, and a public assent to the foregoing ; who ret; Bt Maj A P'S Wilkinson to be Maj by p, v Cunynzhame; Lieut | 


confession ot faith. 

4. a. Whoever would unite with the congregation from a non-Christian 
form of religion, must first receive the requisite religious instruction, before 
he can be baptized upon the profession of bis faith, 

4. b. The congregation will exercise its ancient right of choosing freely 
its own ministers and officers 

5, Each minister shall be installed over the congregation, and inducted 
into office by a solemn act. 

6. The congregation shall be regulated by its ministers and elected offi- 
cers. 

Whatever remains for the particular consolidation and perfecting of the 
congregational order, and the necessary details of its discipline, will be mat- 
ter of subsequent inquiry, and will be published separately. 

To the faith laid down above (No. II) we heartily pledge ourselves, 
through a firm conviction of the Holy Gospel, and promise before God and 
men an unwavering adherence to and an active practice of the same; and 
we also solemoly promise to see tu it (hat this faith be held and acknow- 
ledged by all who are under our control, or who are or may be placed un- 
der our oversight. 

For which may God and his Holy Gospel help us—Amen.—E xpress, 


Che Army. 


INDIAN PROMOTION._BREVET 
War Orrice, Nov. 9, 1846. 

Her Mejesty has been pleased to appoint the uoder mentioned Officers, of 
the East India Company’s Forces, to take rank by Brevet in her Majesty’s 
Army in the East Indies only, as follow. The commissions to be dated 
November, 1846 :— 

Major Generals to be Lieut Generals : —H 8 Osborne, Sir J L Caldwell, 
KCB, G Carpenter, J L Richardson, Sir D Leighton, KCB, J Welsh, Sir J 
Russell, KCB, M White, C D Kenny, & Podmore, Sir R Houston, KCB 





G Mein to be Capt by p, v Wilkinson; Ens J D Longden to be Lieut by | 
p, v Mein; S Senior, gent, to be Ens by p, v Longden. 16th—Ens L 8 | 
R Lovell to be Lieut by p, v Flood, who ret; J Parker, gent, to be Ens by 
p, V Lovell. 4ist—Lieut C T Tuckey to be Capt by p, v Sadlier, who! 
ret; Ens C Graham to be Lieut by p, v Tuckey; G Skipwith, gent, to be 
Ens by p,v Graham. 42d—Lieut Ff Campbell to be Capt by p, v Goldie, 
who ret; Ens A Bethune to be Lieut by p, v Campbell; Ens J E Pater- 
son, from 72d Foot, to be Ens, v Bethune. 49th—H Beckwith, gent, to 
be Assist-Surg, v Garret, pro to be Staff-Surg of the Second Class. 57th 
—Lieut M L Blake, from 15th Lt Dragoons, to be Lieut, v Clancy, who 
ex; LieutG H Hunt tobe Adj, v M’Namee, dec. 67th—Ens R C Peel 
to be Lieut by p, y Humfrey, who ret; R Blakeney, gent, to be Ens by p, 
v Peel.’ 68th—Lieut W Rhodes to be Capt by p, v Grant, who ret; Ens 
H H Morant to be Lieut by p, v Rhodes; R Westropp, gent, to be Ens by 
p,v Morant. 72d—<A Alison, gent, to be Ens by p, v Paterson, app to 42d 
Foot. 79th—Ens H J Street to be Lieut by p, v Fairrie, who ret; CM 
Harrisson, gent, to be Ens by p, v Street, v6th—J W S Moffatt, gent, to 
be Ens without p, v Ford, whose app. has been cancelled. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 6. 
7th Drag’ Guards—N C Nagle, gent, to be Cornet by p, v Johnston, who 
ret. 2d Dragoons—Bt-Col H Salwey, from h-p Unatt, to be Lieut-Col, v 
J F S Clarke. who ex; Maj St Vincent W Ricketts to be Lieut Col by p, 
v Salwey, who ret; Capt H D Griffith to be Maj by p, v Ricketts; Lieut 
H TCS Pigott to be Capt by p, v Griffith; Cornet W W Hozier to be 
Lieut by p, v Pigott; Ens W C Bontine, from 15th Foot, to-be Cornet by 
p, V Hozier. 14th Lt Dragoons—Cornet W M’Mahon to be Lieut by p, 
v Hodson, who ret; H Edward, gent, to be Cornet by p, v M’Mahon. 
15th Foot—Ens C W C East to be Lieut by p, v Hatchett, who ret: SJ 
Blencowe, gent, to be Eus by p, v East. 37th—Assisi Surg J W Flem- 
ing, from 70th Fuot, to be Assist-Surg. 41th—Ens G L Ottley to be Lieut 
by p, v Noake, who ret; W Fletcher, gent, to be Ens by p, v Ottley; 
Lieut J AL Philipps to be Adj, v Noake, who res. 46th—Lieut A J 





J Greenstreet, M L Pereira, T Pollok, CB, Sir J Rose, KCB, G R Kemp, | Macpherson, from h-p 6th Foot, to be Lieut, v Yonge pro :EnsJ E Lyons 
J Munro, C T G Bishop, J A P Macgregor, Sir J Preudergast, Sir W Rich. | to be Lieut by p, v Macpherson who ret; C S M’Alester, gent, to be Ens 


ards, KCB, A Duncan, Sir T Whitehead, KCB, R J Latter, T Stewart, J F 
Dysou, W D Cleiland, W H Perkins. Sir J Doveton, KCB, A Fair, CB, D 
M'Pherson, sir J L Lushington, GCB, B W D Sealy, W C Frazer, W 
Gilbert. 

Lieutenant-Colonels to be Colonels :—J Stewart, CB, C Ovans, W H 
Hewitt, W Sirahan, J Home, G W A Lloyd, CB, F Haleman, A Tulloch, 
CB, A B Dyce, F Buckley, J W Cleveland. R Blackall, D Capon, G 
B Bell, W D Robertson, J Orchard, CB, J Frushard, D Sim, C M Bira. 

Captains to be Majors :—W Struthers, E Servante, T P Hay, R Wrough- 
ton, H Templer G Thomson, W G Lennox, G Templer. T Donelly, W 


by p,v Lyons. 66th—Bt-Col F Browne, from h-p Rifle Brigade, to be 
Ma), v Bt-Lieut-Col. W L Dames, who ex ; Capt Sir W Gordon, Bart, to 


Sir W Gordon; Ens R Conner to be Lieut by p. v Birch. 70th—Assist- 
Surg J W Johnston, MD, from Ist West India Regt, to be Assist-Surg, v 
Fleming, app to 37th Foot. 88th—Licut E J V Brown to be Capt by p, 
v Townshend, who ret: Ens C O’Donel to be Lieut by p, v Brown; J 8 
Bayley, gent, to be Ens by p, v O’Donel. %7th—Lieut Murray to be 
Capt by p. v Kinderley, who ret; Ens H G Woods to be Lieut by p,v 
Murray: W F Norman, gent, to be Ens by p, v Woods. 1st West India 





Rawlings, R Mignan, R R Rickets, C E Faber, C J Green, J T Smith, J H 








Regt—W S Saunders, gent, to be Assist Surg, v Johnson, app to 70th 









be Maj by p, v Browne, who ret; Lieut J H B Birch to be Capt by p, v | 





December 





Foot. 2d West India Regt—E L S Knapman, gent, to be Ens without Pp 
v Strachan, whose app has been cancelled. ‘ 
Brever.—Capt W HL D Cuddy, of 55:h Foot, to be Maj in the Army. 

UnarracueD —Bt-Maj G T Parke, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be 
Maj without p. 

Memorannum.—The date of the commission of Lieut Bolton, as Adj 
and Lieut in 31st Foot, is 22d Dec, 1845, not 19th Dec, 1545, as errone- 
ously stated. 





War-Orrice, Nov 13. 

39h—Capt T W Hudson from Glst Foot to be Capt, v Atkinson who 
exchs: Capt TE Wilbraham from 29:h Foot to be Capt, v Frazer who 
exchs, Aug 24 50th—H J Hinde Gent to be En without pur, v Cormek dec. 
Glst—Capt JS Atkinson from 39th Foot to be Capt, v Hudeon who ex Aug 
24. 63d—Ens 0 White to be Lieut without p, v Hughes dee, July 31: Ens 
W Hunt to be Lieut withuut p, v White, whose pro on 25th Aug, 1846 has 
been cancel ed Aug 25. 67th—G A McNair, Gent to be Eus without Ps Vv 
Murray prom. 76th—-Eus J W Preston to be Lieut by p, v Peel who ret: E 
G Gray Gen to be Ens by p, v Preston, 7Sth—Lns A J Robertson fm 92d 
Foot to be En, v Sydenham. 80th—En RC Oliphant fm Royal Newfound- 
land Companies to he Lieut without p, v Kershaw dec. 924-—W J Mac- 
donald Gent to be Ens without p, v Robertson appointed to 78th Foot,— 
94th—W J Bell Gent to be Eus without p, v Pratt promoted, 24—West 
India Regt—F B Forster Gent to be Ens without p, v Williams prom: G 
Eilis Geut to be Eus without p, v Lawless, dec. Hospirat Starr.—Ase 
Surg W Home MD fm 26th Ft to be Staff Surgof Second Ciass, v Garrett 
dec. Second Regt of Royal Surrey Miiitia—the Hun A Ouslow, eommonly 
called Viscount Cranley, to be Major. 

oo 


FROM THE AFRICAN COLONIES. 


By the arrival at New York of the schooner Bos/ox, in thirty-eight days 
from Monrovia, the New York Sun has received newspapers {rom Monrovia 
(Liberia) to the 14th of October. First in importauce by this arrival is the 
follewing proclamation, ordering an electivp, preparatory to the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Liberia as an indepen‘ent uation: 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas certain documents from the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, touching the independence of Liberia, having 
been submitted to the consideration of the Legislature at its extra acssion 
iu July last, the following preamble and resulu:ion were unanimously 
adopted : 

‘ Whereas the resolutions sent out from America, by the American Col- 
onizatioa Society, which are now befure the Legislature, and by which the 
Society hath dissolved the political relations which hiihe:to have subsisted 
between them and the people of these colovies, aud formed them into one 
body politic; and whereas the action which the peopie of these colonies 
will be called upon to take upon them is of the musi weighty aud respon- 
sible character; therefore, ia order tu affurd sufficient time for the people 
to act with the wisdom and cewion which so solemn an act demande: 
Resolved, That the Governor be instructed to command the people, by pro- 
clamation issued in reasonable time, to meet in the different towns and 
villages in this commonwealth, at such time as he may deem proper, to 
make such disposition of said resolutions, and to take such further action in 
the premises, as iu their collective wisdom they may deem proper.’ 

Now, therefore, to the end that the said preamble aod resolution may be 
carriec into effect, I, Joseph J. Roberts, Governor of the Commonwealih of 
Liberia, do, by this my proclamation, appoint Tuesday, the 27th of Octo- 
ber next ensuing, as the day on which the people of this Commonwealth 
will assemble in their respective towns and villages, atid by a solemn vote 
determine whether they will, or will not, adopt the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the Board of Directors of the American Colon zition Society 
touching the independence of Liberia; those voting in the «llirmative will 
signify on their tickets whether ‘the Legis‘ature, at its anna! session in 
January uext, shall draught a constitution to be submitted to the people for 
their adoption, or whether a convention shall be ordered for that purpose. 
The sheritis of the different countries are hereby required (o cause the polls 
to be opened in the various towns and villages throughout this Common- 
wealth, on the Tuesday aforesaid, anc the voting couducted, and returas 
made, according to the rules and regulations prescribed by .aw for holding 
general elections. The judges and clerks appointed by the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions, to serve at the annaal election to be held in October uext, will 


attend at the polls in their tespective capacities, on ihe day and for the 


purpose herein named. Done at Monrovia, this 10th day of S-p'ember, A. 
YD. 1846. J.J. ROBERTS. 
Jouu N. Lewis, Colonial Secretary. 
There was not the least doubt of the result of the ciection; all classes 
were in favonr of assuming the position of ev independen nation. The 


«ther colonies will doubtle jte with, Liberia. and jorim a union of Afri- 
can Republics, as the United Siates of Africa, Soethiaaicenses se 


head, like the confederation of the United States of America 


Exchange at New York on Lonaon, at bt days, 106 1-5 a 106 1-4 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1846. 

Peel's Free Trade and the British Colonies.—Mr. Isaac Buchanan, a gen- 
tleman deeply interested in Canadian prosperity, having a large capital 
invested in mercantile pursuits there, has addressed a letier to the Earl of 
Elgin, the new Governor General, in which he asserts that the free trade 
measures of Sir Robert Peel, if persevered in, will lead to a separation of 
the North American colonies from England. 

We fully admit the evil tendency of the late Premier’s measvres in a 
colonial point of view, but we cannot go the length of Mr. Buchanan ; 
we cannot agree with him that Lord Elgin will be the /ast British Gov- 
ernor Generai, nor can we listen to his preposterous notion that the 
Bishop of Toronto and the Church were the working causes of Mackenzie’s 
Rebellion. We can admit the evils of the case without running ourselves 
into absurdities. It is these incongruities, indeed, which weaken his 
argument, and lessen the force of a letter, which might otherwise have 
heen of very considerable utility. 

But Mr. Buchanan involves himself in another fallacy. He adopts the 
opinion that the loyalists of the colonies and (heir attachment to the mo- 
ther country, depend on pecuniary advantages to be derived from the 
connection. We distinctly deny the existence of this mean and sordid 
spirit ; it may be felt by a few, but the many know it not, and will cling 
| from innate principle to British connection to the last moment. And 
| whenever a separation does take place, the cause or causes will be ‘rans 
| and not cis atlantic. Let the people in Downing Street have this at all 
| times before their eyes. We repeat, for the hundredth time, that there is 
an innate feeling of loyalty in the North American province. How can 
it be otherwise, since a large portion of its most distinguished families 
fled thither from this country at the revolution, abandoning home, friends, 
and fortunes, that they might live under British laws and give their fealty 
to the crown of England. That noble band of men sowed tlhe seeds of 
loyalty far and wide in their new abode, and it has brought forth fruit in 
abundance. Like the latent heat in physical matter, it is always there, 
and only requires the proper agent to bring it forth. The local Governor, 
or the colonial minister, who strikes the true chord, will always have an 
harmonious response ; but if the response be discordant he may rely on 
it that he has not touched the proper nvte. 

We deny that there is or ever has been any insuperable difficulty in 
governing the British colonies. That there are bad and troublesome spirits 
in them we know, but they are easily subdued. Like weeds in the fie! 
they may be kept under by the skilful husbandman who takes care te PFO~ 
| mote and cherish the growth of the good seed. 
| It is the duty of all good colonists, uuder the existing state of t!488, to 
| wait and see the result of the new measures. These me peueee = ay 

not be so fatal as many imagine; but should they prove to be injurious ina 
| very essential degree, we feel satisfied that at the espira — 
| years, the paternal affection of England and of the who 3 British people 
| would extend some measure of relief to the suffering colonies. Let the in- 
' terim then be filled up in devising and executing planus of internal improve- 

ments. Let the canals be finished with all diligence, and let the railroad, 
the Atlantic to Lake Huron, be completed in all 











tion of the three 
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Jreland.—All the late accounts lead us to the conclasion, that some im- 
portant measures will be brought before Parliament at the ensuing session 
for the relief of Ireland. The whig journals, and mure especially the 
Morning Chronicle—the government organ—more than hint that some 
Change will be attempted in the relations between landlord and tenant; or 
in other words, that Mr. O’Connell’s scheme of a f.vity of tenure will be ta- 
ken up. : . 

We can conceive no project so deeply impregnated with mischief as this. 
If the tenant is to have a hold, claim, or lien on the land of the proprietor, 
the proprietor is no longer the owner of his own property; he holds it con- 
jointly with anoth’r person, and can neither sell, transfer or mortgage, but 
at great disadvantage and embarrassment. It is argued in favour of this 
scheme, that if the tenant bave a right in the farm he will be more indus- 
trious. That depends on his disposition; and the chances afe equal, in our 
opinion, that this right would make him proud and indolent, and lead him 
to ape the manners and mode of living of kis landlord. ; 

Bat it is said that a tenant in Ireland has no inducement to improve the 
property of his landlord, since at the expiration of his lease he mast give 
up all such improvements tur the benefit of the owuer. This is the Case 
every where, in New York, ia London and in Paris—in Yorkshire ot Tyzone, 
and the difliculty can be always guarded against by a stipulation in (he lease 
that the tenant shali be paid for his improvements. This is a matter ol easy 
arrangement between landlord and tenant, and does not require the interven- 
tion of the legislature. We most fervently hope that the Parliament of Erg 
land will never listen to any such project, for it ia one tbat will unsetile 
title, aud lead to endless discords and disputes. Law suits and assassina- 
tions wil) multiply to a fearfal extent, aud the only persons benefitted wil) 
be the lawyer and the manufacturer of gunpowder. oy 

A very excellent plan for improviog property, without unfairness to the 
tenant, is adopted by the Stanley family on all their estates. It is this: a 
tenant imagines that his farm can be improved by an outlay of money in 
draining, clearing, or otherwise; be makes known his opinion to Lord 
Stanley, or to the Earl of Derby, bis father. An agent is sent to examine 
the plan and report thereon. If it be found feasible the improvement is 
adopted at the expense of the landlord, who charges the tenant five 
per cent on the cutlay, in addition to bis annual rent. This simple but ex- 
cellent plan rewards both landlord and tenant, and, moreover, improves 
permanently the property. 

Bat there are landlords in Ireland equally expert at improving their pro- 
perty aud adding to the comfort of their tenants ; and among the most con: 
spicaous is Lord Gosford, formerly Governor General of Canada. He has 
introduced the system of spade husbandry, and house-feeding of cattle, 
with marked and striking effect. Lt is found wo be highly bensficial in a 
country cut up as Ireland is, into small tenements. A few acres of land 
wrotight by the spade are more productive than miny acres wrought by the 
plough; and the tenant is, moreuver, spared the expense of horses, which 
is a matter of grat consderation. The result of this plan is well explained 
by Mr, Colman in the seventh number of his Earopean Agricalture, from 
which we make the following extracts. 

A. B has fourteen acres. He keeps four cows anda horse. The sales 


‘ 
from the prodece o! his cows amounted in the year to L17, beyond the sup- 
lies of his family. Uader the system of house feeding, he says ne could 
— four cows where he could keep oxly one before. Sucha place as this, 
it is clear, shonid not be burdened with a horse. Each acre of his land, he 
atated, gave him a profit of L5. ; 

C. D. cultivated cight and a balfacres, in potatoes, flax, oats, turnips, &c. 
&e. He kept two cows, but had wisely sold his horse. He paid LY Las 
rent, and had cleared, in the previous year, L43, exclusive of buiter used ip 
hisfamily. His oats were a magnificent crop; and where they had been 
manured withthe water in which his flax had been rotted, the beneficial e!- 
fects of the applicatioa were most striking. He raised (wo pigs. 

k. F. occupied bene acres, Ele had last year three cows ; this year he is 


keeping four; sold last year about L140 of produce, exclusive of butter. His | 


cows produce about seven pounds of batter each per week. : 

All this is spade husandry and house feeding. Lshall proceed to give 
some other staiemen's, whica aid not come under my particular observation, 
Det-wies which Si Blacker was Kind enough to make me acquainted. 

G. H. stated that he had fed bis stock of four cows aud two caives upon 
one acre and two roods of iand* all sammer, being about one rood and tour 
perches for each cow, afier allowing lor the calves, and had three roods of 
turnips, and one of rape, for winter, His whole occupation amounted to 
eight acres and thiee roods of land. His stock, of tour cows and two calves, 
he stated, late in the autumn, had been fed, through the summer and up to 
that time, upon clover and vetches, on the same picce of ground which for- 
merly in grazing kept only one cow, andthat poorly. This man added that 
he was satisfied thatthere was no way in which land could be made to pro- 
duce so much, or by which it could be brought into such heart, as by the 
soiling system, and four-course rotation of crops. He was just beginning 
to fee! the benefit of 11, his land being now all perfectly clean, every inside 
ditch levelled, not a spot in the whole that was not productive, and not any 
of it whatever in pasture. 

1. J. states that, when he came to bis farm, four years ago, he could only 
keep one cow, and two acres of such pasture as i: afforded was only suffi- 
cient to summersfeed her; that he had gradually increased his stuck from 
year to year, un'il he had now three good cows, an a horse, upon his eight 
acres of land, and had now mure acres manured than he then found roods 

K. L. states that where formerly he had only two cows, a heifer, 
and a pony, he now had five cows, two keifers, and one good horse, 
upon his sixteen acres, kept on clover and vetches in summer, on cabbage 
in the autumn, and turnips in the winter and spring. 

M. N. occupied twenty three acres of land. His stock was seven cows, 
two heilers, one calf, and two horses, which were kept in good condition ; 
and besides this, had nine hundred stooks of excel!ent oats, and an acre of 
flax. 

O P. occupied six acres of land, ‘T'wo acres and two roeds were in pota. 
toes, one acre in turnips, and he produced about thirty barrels of oats He 
house-fed three cows, three calves, and an ass; he made three firkins of 


butter; he had two pigs; he had to support a family of leven persons; and | 


yet he had twenty barrels of potatoes to sell. 

Q. R. held four acres, one rood, and twenty perches of land. He had two 
acres of potatoes in arable land, and three roods in reclaimed bog. of which 
he had reclaimed two acres; he had one acre of turnips; he had ten barrels 
of oats to sell; he had made three firkins of butter during the summer; he 
had house-fed two cows and two heifers. He had thirteen in a family to 
support, aod he expecied to sell ten barrels of potatoes; had already soid 
three pigs at a profit, afier paying their cost, of L5. 

S. T. held five acres of land. He had two acres of potatoes, three roods 
of turnips, twenty perches of flax, He had house-fed three cows and a 
genet. He had made three firkins of butter, and had twenty four barrels of 
oats ard fifteen barrels of potatoes to sell. 

I do not deem it necessary ‘o multiply these examples, alihough more are 
Within my reach sins asia 

American Colonies in Africa.—A very important event—important in 
its probable future consequences, has just taken place; we mean the 
declaration of independence by the American Colonies in Africa. These 
colonies have been founded by the Colonization Society, and consist of free 
and emancipated blacks from this country. They have now become a 
free and independent state, living under their owa laws—prospering un- 
der their own commerce, possessing all the attributes and exercising all 
the functions of a distinct nation. This is indeed an important event. 

But the people composing this colony, which has now become a nation, 
although of African descent, are nevertheless Americans in feeling and 
attachment, and like Texas may bye and bye ask to be admitted into the 
Union, as one of the confederating States! How will such a proposition 
be received by Congress and the peopie of the United States ? It is not 
difficult perhaps to foresee. It would be scouted by the slaveholding 
States as a measure fraught with the utmost danger to the domestic insti- 
tutions of the coun ry, and carrying with it the seeds of anarchy and con- 
fusion of the most formidable character. The example of a free state of 
blacks exercising indevendent power, could not fail to have a dangerous 


_* Leuppose, in these cases, the Irish acre is intended, which, to the Eng- 
oa Statuie acre, is as th square of 11 to the square of 11, of as 196 10 
21. 


influence on the entire slave population of this country. If the slavehold- 
ing states should be opposed to such a measure, the Abolitionists of the 
north would be most strenuous in its favour, and hence will be created 
another of those formidable questions which an unlimited extension of 
territory is sure to bring in its train. 

Perhaps the Americans of fifty years hence may look back with admi- 
ration and regret at the compact and well defined territory of the United 
States in 1846—bounded by the Atlantic on the east, the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the west, the lakes on the north, and the Gulf of Mexice on the 
seuth—and lament that ambition ever led to an extension of it. 

THE LATE AGENT FOR BRITISH PACKETS. 

Thomas William Moore, whose death took place on the 28th ult., was 
born in this city ia the year 1769. His father, we believe, was an English 
merchant, who, after the war of the revolution had terminated, re 
ceived the appointment of British Consal at Newport, Rhode Island. At 
an early age Mr. Moore was sent to school at Hempstead, Lyng Island, and 
placed under the care of Mr. Cutting, A.B. Before the Revolution termi- 
nated Mr. Moore was transf~rred to England to complete his education, and 
in 1782 he entered Winchester College, where he graduated. On the 
death of his father he returned to the United States, and in 1800 received, 
through Sir Robert Listun, the appointment of Agent for His Majesty’s 
Packets, which appointment he held to the day of his death, a period of 
forty-six years. In the many changes and new regulations that have taken 
place, Mr. Moore was never disturbed ; for his character for zeal and accu- 
racy in the discharge of his official duties, shielded him in every emer- 





' gency. The late Sir Francis Feeling, Secretary to the General Post-Office, 
\ was his warm and endaring friend; so also have been all the British Min 
| isters and other public fuuctionaries who have resided in this country. 

Mr. Moore was of a gay and cheerful disposition, humane and charitable 
on all occasions, and the friend of every Englishman ia distress. His hos- 





pitality was proverbial, and for a long series of years, until indeed his 
| health deserted him, his table received every British subject of note whe 
| visited New York. 

| Mr. Moore was twice married. First to Miss Gibbs of Rhode Isiand, 
and second to Miss Bibby of New York, who survives him. He had issue 
by the latter marriage. A brother and sister of Mr. Moare setiled early in 
Nova Scotia, where they still reside. Miss Moore there espoused the late 
| Col. Campbell, of Cornwallis, by whom sh» had a numerous family. 

We regret that these are all the particulars we have been able to collect, 
but they are, nevertheless, offered with asiucere and ardent respect for his 
memory. 

St. George’s Concert.—The preparations for this festival are going on 
very favourably. The advertisement will show the talent already en- 
gaged; in addition to which, we understand, the Apolloneons have vol- 
unteered their services, and the committee hope to secure talent even 
more eminent. The sale of tickets is already very extensive, and no 
doubt is entertained of the affair being an exceedingly prosperous one. 








*,* The proceedings at the Tabernacie, in regard to the German Cath: 
clics, is a matter uf deep importance. 


NEW WORKS. 

We have omitted to acknowledged the receipt of a copy of the Debates 
and proceeding of the late New York State Convention, which was kindly 
sent to us from the office of the Albany Argus. It is a large and hand- 
somely printed octavo of nearly 1000 pages, and gives a most minute and 
satisfactory history of the late Convention. ‘The Convention was called 
for the purpose of revising the Constitution of the State, and it is truly 
gratifying to see with what harmony and effect the whole business was 
|earried through. None but the Anglo-Saxon race can achieve such things 
in the art of self-government. 
| ‘The Sister of Charity, in two beautiful volames, from the pen of Mr. 
r H. Dorsey, is just published by Edward Dunigan, 151 Fulton street. 
| We can strongly recommend this work to the general reader as being te- 
| plete with tenderness and piety. At page 56, we find the following de- 
'lightful passage :— 

‘Earthly ties! dear child, how vain are they! how little, how less 

than nothing, when compared with things which are eternal !’ replied the 
, lady, pressing Blanche’s hand, and looking towards heaven. ‘ Some years 
| ago, when I took the vows of my order, I fondly thought, that except the 
suffering and sorrowing, the bruised and the sin-weary, earth could con- 

tain nought to win me [| thought life itseif valueless, when compared 
| with my sacred duties and their everlasting consequences; but in that 
|} awful moment, when death seemed inevitable, how [clung to life! Oh, 
| how instantaneously, how vividly, nay, how almost miraculously was 
| every action, every idle thought and vain desire. pictured to my mind’s 
eye! Things deemed of little moment,—words heedlessly spoken, pri- 
vileges unappreciated, and hours of wasted times,—how they rose in judg- 
ment against my soul! how it shrunk! how it lamented! how cold seemed 
the devotion, how shallow the repentance which had filled it in the hours 
| of life, which seemed fled forever! How little had it done, how little had 
it loved the Supreme and merciful Lord! [ was unprepared for your pure 
abodes, and have been spared for repentance,’ 

The Roman Traitor: A True Tale of the Republic. A_ historical 
romance, by Henry William Herbert, author of ** Marmaduke Wyvil, 
| « Cromwell,” “The Brothers,’ &c., &c., in 2 volumes.—Published by 
| William Taylor & Co. Astor House. his is the author’s first attempt in 
| classical romance,” and from the masterly style in which the work is 
| executed, we predict that Mr. Herbert is destined to rank with the Lock- 
harts and Croly’s of modern fiction. The story is founded on the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, and the subject is handled with great power and 
graphic skill. In a late number of the Albion, we gave extracts from the 
work sufficient to prove its eminent merits. Mr. Herbert has dedicated 
his volumes to Professor Anthon, of Columbia College: a very fitting 
tribute to one of the first scholars of the age. 

Alderbrook: A collection of Fanny Forester’s Village Sketches, Poems, 
&c , by Miss Emily Chubuck,*in 2 volumes.—William Ticknor & Co., 





prose and verse, having long contributed to various periodicals ; her 
effusions have always been received with fayvour—and justly ; nice dis- 
crimination, and pure moral feeling, characterise all she has ever 
given to the public —which in these days is merit of a high order, and 
cannot be too highly commended. Miss Chubuck, therefore, deserves 
the thanks of the well minded, for the taste and judgment which directed 
the present collection. 

The Book of Anecdotes: or, the Moral History, taught by Real Exam- 
ples, by John Frost, LL.D., with numerous illustrations. —D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. This is another movement in the good cause, and 
worthy of attention. The volume is replete with matter of great variety 
and value, and cannot fail to be both instructive and amusing. 

The thirty-first number of Sargent’s Modern Stadard Drama, b eing 
Sherid an’s sterling comedy of “ The Rivals,” has just been published 
This series of plays is well and accurately got up, and we learn that mana- 
gers all over the country give this edition a pteference over all others. 

Extracts from the Memoirs of Beelzebuh: Translated from the German 
of William Hauff. Published by Wm. Taylor & Co., Astor House. This 
work forms No. 3 of ‘he Select Library of German Tales, now in the course 
of publication by Messrs. Taylor & Co. It is an amusing Tale, thoroughly 
German in character, spiced with broai humour and satire, and the usual 
dash of Germanic mysticism and horrors, 

The Jealous Wife.—A Comedy in five acts, by George Colman. The 
Nervous Man, and Man of Nerve.—A Farce in two acts,by William 








Boston. Fanny Forestef is well known as acharming writer, both in | 


Bayle Bernard. No. 30 and 36, Modern Standard Drama. Edited by Epes 
Sargent; published by Wm. Taylor & Co., Astor House. These are two 
valaable additions to the excellent collection of plays Mr. Sargent is pre« 
senting to the public. The edition is valuable for its accuracy of stage de- 
tail, and the prefatory remarks appended to each number. 

Views-a-Foot : or Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff, by J. Bayard 
Taylor, with a Preface by NP. Willis, in two parts, Nos. 23 and 24 of 
Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American Books —Wiley & Putnam, New 
York and London. This is one of the most entertaining works the pub- 
lishers have yet incorporated inio their American series ; we have sel 
dom read atour over the hacknied ground Mr. Taylor travelled, with 
more relish than we perused this graphic journal. There is a freshness 
in the description, and a simplicity in the narration, that keeps the in- 
terest alive, even on topics rendered familiar by the pens of other trav- 
ellers. The very mode in which Mr. Taylor accomplished his tour, 
affcrded opportunities for a minuteness of observation, unattainable by 
the ordinary tourist. The author accomplished his journey for the most 
part as a pedestrian ; he mixed with the peasants and the artisans of the 
country he passed through, and serves up his personal encounters and 
impressions with a truthfulness and skill, highly graphic and picturesque. 
Mr. Willis has furnished an interesting preface that shows the personal 
character of the author in a most interesting light. The book will be 
extensively read. 

Harper & Brothers.— The Juvenile Companio : or Fireside Reader, by 
the Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D. This volume comes very opportunely at this 
season, when fireside reading is most acceptable. The historical and 
biographical anecdotes and selections generally, are brought together with 
taste and judgment. 

Pictorial History of England.—-This is the 14th number of this beauti* 
ful work 

Wiley & Putnam.—Library of Choice Reading—“The Lives of Dr. John 
Donne, Sir Henry Woton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and 
Dr. Robert Sanderson,” by Izaak Walton, with some account of the aue 
thor and his writings, by Thomas Zouch, D.D., F.L.D. This work is the 
result of much reading and curious research, and we have no doubt, the 
student and the biblical scholar will highly relish its publication. 

D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway.—The Complete Poetical Worns of 
Thomas Campbell, with a Memoir of his Life, and an Essay on his genius 
and writings. illustrated with a portrait and fine steel engravings. The 
poet of ** The Pleasures of Hope,” and “ The Mariners of England,” is 
above all praise ; his fame rests on the love and admiration of mankind, 
and generations yet unborn will honour his name. He has been ana- 
lysed and criticised till echo gave back the name of Campbell, and we 
hold that it would really be a work of supererogation to enter at this pe- 
riod upon the merits of a poet long the ‘ observed of all observers.” In- 
dependently of this feeling, there is prefixed to the volume an “ Essay” 
on the genius and character of his writings, which abounds in truth and 
spirit’ We shall shall state, therefore, that the work is on sale att he 
publishers. 

We have omitted to announce the publication of an excellent work ens 
titled, “ Notes on the North West or the Valley of the Mississippi:” by W. 
J. A. Eradford, It opens with a concise essay on the Physical Geography ef 
the territory named, and is followed by other chapters on the History, 
Population, Society, &c., all possessing the highest interest. The work is 
published by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, Broadway. 

Mr. H. 8S. Tanner has just put forth a new map of the Republic of 
Mezico. It is understood to be very accurate, having been corrected trom 
the bestand latest authorities. A plan of the harbour of Vera Cruz, to- 
gether with the position of the celebrated castle of St. Juan d'Ullao is edded, 
and the whole is sol! for the low price of twenty-five cents. 

Messrs. Appleton have published a Portable Chess Board which can be 
carried and used with the greatest ease on board steamboats or in travelling 
carriages. I[t is invented by Dr, P. M. Roget. Something of the kind has 
lately been inveated in Kogland for use while travelling in railroad cars. It 
is not larger than a small pocket book. 

** The Rose, or Affection’s Giit,” edited by Emily Marshall: Appleton & 
Co., publishers, This tasteful little annual makes its appearance in a rich 
dress, the prose and verse matter is of much interest, heightened by a num- 
ber of spirited embellishmen:s, and will prove an appropriate gift for the 
coming year 

“ Beauchamp, or the Error,” by G. P. R James, Esq : Harper and 
Brothers. We have another delightful novei by this prolific writer. 

“Chess Players’ Magazine,” No. 2, edited by C. H. Stanley, Esq.: Rg 
Martin, publisher, 29 John street. 

“Cyclopedia of English Literature.”’—A selection of the choicest pro: 
ductions of English aathors, from the earliest to the present time, connected 
by critical and biographical history; elegantly illustrated, edited by 
Robert Chambers, editor of the Edinburgh Journal. This is another 
literary enterprise by Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, one of great 
merit and endless variety ; the reading world owe a deep debt of at least 
grateful acknowledgment, to this indefatigable writer, collector, and pub- 
lisber, whose labours seem to know no pause ; and we predict that the pre« 
sent will fully equal his former speculations. We bid him “ good speed,” 
with thanks for the pleasure we have had in the perasal of his volumes. 
Gould, Kendal, and Snoden, of Boston, are the publishers of the American 
edition, and the work is for sale by Long & Brother, 32 Ann street, New 
York. 

Edward Dunigan, 151 Fulton street, “Julia Ormond, Or the New Settle. 
ment,” with an engraving, by the authoress of the Two Schools. This is a 
very pleasing, kindly, moral little volume, and well worth acceptance by 
the young folks at this season. 

New Music.—* Ma Beile,” Galop Brilliante arranged for the. Piano 
Forte by Horatio D. Hewitt. “ Mazurka,” En forme de Ronde, for tue 
Piano, by I, Burgmaller. “Institution March,” composed by Anthony 
Rieff, professor uf music to the New York Institation for the Blind. The 


| Devil’s Gift,” or the Three Bars of Gold, a set of Quadrilles, by Wasser- 





man. “La Victoire,” Galop Brilliante, arranged for the Piano Forte by 
Horatio D, Hewitt. Cavatina in the opera of “ Ernani” by G. Verdi, ar- 
ranged to English words by R.C. Paige. The above are published by F. 
Riley & Co., 297 Broadway. 





PORTRAIT OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


This beautiful engraving is at length finished and ina style of such su- 
periority that we can most cordially recommend it to our readers. It is 214 
inches by 15—about the size of Sir Walter Scott, and executed by Sadd 
from a painting by Matteson, made expressly for the Albion. It isintended 
for the year 1347, and our sabscribers will be entitled to select that, or the 
Queen, as the gift appertaining to the ensuing year. A copy of the plate 
may be seen next week in Mr. Colman’s window ; also, at Messrs. Williams 
& Stevens, in Broadway. The figure is in a sitting posture, in his stady 
surrounded by his books, globes, &c. The head is remarkably tine, and 
the likeness excellent. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park THEATRE.—The fascinating performances of the Vieanoise children 
have attracted crowded houses during the entire week, and they promise to 
continue this popularity unabated through the approaching Holidays. Siace 
our last notice they have appeared in three new dances, ‘L.’ Allemande,” 
« Pas des Bergers,” and the “ Polka Paysanne.” The first of these was 
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withdrawn after ihe s:coad night. It did not possess character sufficient to 
render it a favourite en the stage. The other two, however, have been 
eminently successful. Tne “ Pus des Bergers,” as its name indicates, is a 
pictu:eaque grouping of rustic nymphs, revelling in the delightful intricacies 
of the dauce. It is nearly equal in beau'y of figures and graceful combiza- 
tion, \o th? attractive “ Pas de Fears.” - The dancing is at times brilliant, 
a * Pas de Seul” by the little sylph who has rendered herself conspicuous 
for her grace and execution, is deliciously rendered. ‘‘ The Polka Paysanne” 
is conspicuous for its marked fidelity of character, illustrating, as it does, the 
manners of the Bohemian peasantry. The grotesque figures and the hearty 
glee exhibited by the performers, aided as they were by a strikingly pictu- 
reeque costume, have stamped this dance as one of the most, popular they 
have yet presented. 

On Monday next an entire change of performances will be givenby these 
talented young artistes, and we have no doubt but that we shall see the 
Park theatre crowded with troupes of delighted young Holiday tolke, 
as well as by admiring children of a “larger growth.” For these little 
fairies seem to throw their fascinations equally over “ old and young.” 

We must not omit doing justice to the admirable manver in which the 
stock company at the Park render the farces given with the performan:es 
ef the Vicnnoises. Messrs, Bass, Barrett, Fisher,G. Andrews and Dyoit 
with Mesdames Hunt, Abbott, Vernon, Dyott, and the beautiful Kate Horn’ 
form together a phalanx of comic talent, we presume, unapproachable on 
any olber stage im the Union. 





Bowery Taetatre—Mr. .Mcrpocu.—Mr. Murdoch was greeted on 
Monday evening by a crowded and enthusiastic audience, who heartily wel. 
comed bis first appearance on the boards of this long; popular theatre. 

The character of Hamlet was selected by Mr. Murdoch for his opeving 
part. The impersonation of Monday varied somewhat from his rendering 
of it at the Park last winter; it was less elaborated, less mechanical, and 
conssquently more natural and spirited. Mr. Murdoch is falling again 
into harness, and he plays now with more ease than he did upon his first 
retura to the stage, after his temporary secession. 

We saw him on Wednesday as Rover, in the delightful comedy of ‘‘ Wild 
Oats,’’ and should decidedly say that his highest triumphs wil: be achieved in 
comedy. His Rover wasa performance above mediocrity : light, sparkling, 
and natural. He has appeared during the week in a round of characters 
requiring great versatility of talents to embody successfully : Hamlet, Claude 
Melnotie, Rover, Macbeth, and the Stranger. In all of which he has ex- 
hibited capabilities, if not of the highest order, yet sufficient to establish 
his c'ain as an actor of superior merit. 

Mr. Murdoch is a close student, a lover of his art, and is imbued with 
the laudable desire to sustain the dignity of his profession, For 
all this he justly merits the support of every well wisher of the drama 
Mrs. Coleman Pope has ably sustained Mr. Murdoch during the week ; sne 
is a great acquisition at this house, aud together with Messrs. Neafie, 
Clarke, Booth, and the sterling taleuts of Hadaway and Vache, the pieces 
bave been produced with great effect; and this, too, at prices which put the 
performances of the best dramatic writers of the English stage within the 
Te.c. of ‘tho illisr.” Conceive Ham et and Macbeth, more than respec 
tably i, resen ed, at the rate of twenty-five cents admission to the boxes, 
and a s/ illing to the pit. Verily this is en age of progress. 

We perceive ‘hat Mr. Muidoch in:eods bringing out the new tragedy 
entitled ‘* Witchcraft,” during his engagement. We look ior its produciion 
with much interest. 

Orymeic Tueatre.—Mitchell produced his ‘‘ New Pecaliarity” on Mon- 
day evening to a crowded house, This piece bears the taking title o| 
“ King Johan vs The Very Nice Children.” But the title is not, asis usual 
with Mitcaell’s * Peculiarities,” the prologue to a “ merry tale.” The piece 
is pointless and prosy. Jupiter (Nickinson) is ca'led upon by Melpomene 
(Miss Roberts) to decide upon the rela'ive merits of King Jobn and the 
Vieanoise Dancers. Madame Wise (Mrs. Timm) and Jobn (Walevtt) are 
summoned to state their claims; they each urge their suit and present a 
tableau fur the ivapection of Jupiter. Madam (Weiss) or Wise, offers the 
groupe from the Pas de Fleurs; the Monarch gives a representation of the 
@poning sceve of King John. Jupiier will pot decide which has the 
most merit, but he banishes John to Boston for a few weeks. The tableau 
of the Viennoise Children is tolerably good, bat the attempt to give even a 
faint imitation of the gorgeous opening scene of John, as | 1tely represented 
at the Park, is a perfect failure, and never should have been attempted. 
The piece, however, serves its purpose as a temporary altraction, and wiil 
soon give place to the Holiday attractions the Manager is busily engaged In 
preparing. 

Cuaraam Tueatre —Yankee Hill has been the strong card at this house 
during the week Mr. Hill continues his powers of » t-action unabated ; 
there is always a freshness and truthfulness about his Yankee deline tions 
which command the never tiring approbation of audiences. Sauds aod 
Lent open with Circus performances at this house on Monday next. 

Gaexenwicu THeaTre —We are glad to learn that this theatre has 
been tolerably well supported under the present management. The veri- 
table ‘ Jim Crow Rice’ commenced an engagement here on Tuesday last, 
and was welcomed by a host of his friends and admirers. We are grati- 
fied to find this worthy man, and excellent artist, is again able to resume 
his professional labours. In the peculiar line of which Mr. Rice may be 
considered the creator, he is still without a successful competitor. His 
delineations of the negro character ave artistic pictures, not exaggerated 
imitations. 

We unde stand that the management will present to the public, nex 
week, a new candidate for histrionic fame, of whom report speaks very 
favourably. The debutant isa young American of more than ordinary 


qualifications. 

Bowray AMPuITHEATRE —The management of this establishment has 
secured the services of Madame Macarte, for the holidays; this anvounce- 
ment, together with the unrivalled Clowns Carlo, Gossin and Kemp, and 
the other attractions of the circle, will secure them overflowing houses. 

—— 


POSTSCRIPT. 
ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 


The steam sbip Cambria, Captain Jadkins, arrive! at Boston, at 10 
e clock on Wednesday night. She left Liverpool on the 4th inet 

The formal annexation of the city of Cracow to the Austrian dominions 
has caused great irritation iv England and France. 

The subject, the sews from India and the United States, and the visit of 
the Queen w Arundel Castle, are the only tupics which occupy the columns 
ef our files. 

There bave been serious riots in Canton by mobs, who have threatened 
destrociion to all foreigners. ’ ; 

The affairs of Portugal remain in nearly the same situation as before. 

The distress in Ireland is not so severe as it has been. The papers ure, 
however, filled with accounts of outrages of every kidd upon persuns and 
property. Great alarm is manifested at the general open traffic in fire-arms. 
The peasantry throughout the country are bayiug fire-arms of every 


The English grain markets are very animated, and prices are well main- 
tained. The Britannia’s news had no effect on the grain markets. 
The Liverpoo! Cotton market, after the advices from this country were 


receive |. became very animated, and large sales were made at ao advance of 


one farthing to two farthings per |b. 
Money at the London Stock Exchange is abundant and easily obtained at 

2 to 2 1-2 perannom. On first class bills at3 per ceut 

§ ‘Mernixe or PartiaMent — We believe that the meeting of Parliament, 

fer tbe despe'ch of business, vill not be delayed more than a week beyoud 


. * ' 
ibe lime to which it is proroguel. The 19tb of January is said to be the , 


ay fixed for the opening of Pa lia nen!.— Times. 


— _ She Albion, 











_ The London Times says that the British government has united with the 
French cabinet in approval of Mt. Hood's proposition to terminate the diffi- 
culties of the River Plate. We may consequently anticipate a epeedy paci- 
fication of the affaire of the Argentine and Oriental republics 

The London Journals state that three Euglish vessels, presumed to form 
part of the expedition under General Flores against the republic of Ecuador, 
have been seized by Mr Forsyth, the principal searcher of the custems, for 
a contemplated breach of the ecige enlistment act. The vessels are the 
sbip Glenelg, [1,200 tons,] and the Mouarch and Neptune, large steamers. 
Mr. Forsyth is said to have such information that the vessels will all be for- 
feited to the crown, 

Indian corn was at 56s to 58s per quarter, 


American flour has advanced 1s a bbl in Liverpool, closing 3d inst., with 
a downward tendency. 


_ Twelve of the royal family of Persia have died of chulera. This plague 
is extending westward. Fourteen nundred persons have died of it in Bag- 


The circular of Messrs. Wilkinson & Jew in allusi » 
tin ale tle one ewsbury, in allusion to the pre 
pe The exportation of Cotton and Woollen Goods shows a decrease of £2,- 
206,638 in the pine months of this year, as compared with the same period 
last year; while Hardware, Cuile y, Machinery, Metais and Coals show 
an 1ucrease; and as the latter are the entire produce of British Industry, it is 
consoling that this branch is ou the increase.’ 


In the month of September there was the largest delivery of Sugar upon 
record, an excess of 160,000 cwts. beyond the corresponding period of last 
year. The tables show, upon the whole, an enormous increase iu the im- 
portation and consumptior of food, one ot the most gratifying facts connected 
with that liberalization of the Tariff which has marked tbe policy of this 
coun'ry during recent years. 

The revenue authorities have permitted iron wood, a species of cedar and 
mahogany, the produce of America, to be admitted free. 

_ A better feeliog exists in monetary circles; in the course of last week the 
rise in Console had been considerable, There is now no reasou to appre: 
hend that the Bank of England will raise the rate of interest, albeit fears on 
that head prevailed sometime ago. 

Gen. Flores, the South American renegade, is reported to have sailed 
from Spain, with one thousand picked monarchists, to conquer the Republic 
of the Equador. 

The Great Britain is still on the rocks. 


The Queen of Portugal is in a critical position. The rebellion is very ge- 
neral, and it is supposed she will be compelled to abdicate. 

It is thought Mr. Bright will certainly be retarned from Maachester. 

Lord Elgin will not bring bis young bride to Canada; she wil! come in 
the spring 

The queen approves of Don Juan J O’Brien as Consul General in 
Great Britain for the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

The Cholera has appeared in Spain. 


Lieut General Sir Benjamian D'Urban has received the appointment of 
Commander of the forces in Canada, and proceeds there with the Earl of 
Elgin, the Governor General. 

ARRIVAL OF THE Bey or Tount3 in Paris.—The Bey of Tunis arrived 
at Paris on the 22d ull., and took up his residence at the palace of the Ely- 
see Bourbon. On the 23d, the king drove from St. Cloud to Paris, and | 
shorty afterwards the bey and his suice, conveyed in royal! carriages of the 
court, arrived at the Tuilieres, and were presented to his majesty. 





ae a rere gn) 
T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY .- The Charitable Committee of the St. Grorge's So. 
ciety, beg to announce w the public of New York that in view of the approaching in- 
clement season, they deem it necessary to make an effort to increase their tonds, by giving 
a concert upon the samg scale that has rendered the previous festivals of the society so 
eminently succesefal. ‘ 
The tickets are now issued for Monday evening, December 28th, and can be obtained 
of the following gentlemen, members of the Committee. 
Joseph Fowler, Esq, President, 27 Wall | John Warrin, Esq, 48 Moaiden Lane. 
street. ' Edward Baldwin, Esq, 155 Broadway. 
Edward F Sanderson, Esq, 16 Clifi street. | Dr. Penne ll, 94 Chambers street. 
W. D. Cuthberison, Esq, 61 Water street. 


1 V Jobn Spawetth, Esq, 48 Maiden Lane. 
Thomas Dixen, Esq, 51 William street. James Sheward, Esq, 104 Jobn street. 
Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office. 


Charles B. Elliman, Esq. 211 Pearl street. 
James R. Walter, Esq, 296 Broadway. Charles Cooper, &sq. 174 Forsyth street. 
Henry Jessop, Esq, 91 John street. C. Lowther, Esq, 4/2 Washington street. 
William Jacksam, Esq, 155 Broadway. B. H. Downing, Esq, 25 Merchant's Ex- 
Bage, Esq, 126 Maiden Lane. chan, e. 
Henry Owen, Esq, 91 John sireet. Rev. Moses Marcus, Lexington Avcnue 
Altred Waller, > 130 Pear] street. 
s 


, corner 27th street. 
Thomas Warner, Esq, 18 City Halt Place. | Georze Loder, Esq, 9 Varick street 
dec 12—S«. 








WANTED, A FEMALE TEACHER, to take charge of a smal! School in Virginia 
, She must be wel recommended and capable of teaching the usuai branches, with 
music. = $300 per annum. Apply at this office, post paid. 

ec 5—3t. 


W. H. BLOSSOM, 
BLOSSOM HOUSE, 
_hov 28—I1m. ( ‘anandai gua, N.Y. 


LApes AND GENTLEMEN'S Leather Shirts and Drawers; also Ladie’s Gaunt- 
lets for riding; with a full assortment of all articl+s inthe Gloving business, may be 
found at the old establishment, 295 Pearl street New York. 
HENRY KIRSDEN, successor to the late Mrs. 8S. Yeo. 
Leather Garments are highly recommended by the Faculty as sure preventive to 
colds and yheamatism, and any lady wishing the article wil! be waited upon by Mrs. K, 
either in New York or Brooslyn. nov 28—3t. 
OOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an eacellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will 
permanently cure any tooth to whien it may be applied. 
Prepared and sole by HENRY JOHNSON, Cheinist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by alt respectatle 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. "sept 19—Sm. 


HE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 

. ant os r in nt by mee a | Cough, Consumption, Horseness, and 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Hor . i 

50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50, ° : _— cornea. Ovien 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 

streets; also for saie by D, Sands & Co , 77 East Broadway; UH. Johuson, 273 Broadway 

corner of Chambers street ; J. & 1. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streeis; 
E. M Guaion corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—sm. 


MPPHE KYE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New Yerk, near 
the Batiery, devotes bis cxclusive atiention \o d.seases of the Eye and Ophthalmic 

Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to 
which the buman eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially 
relieve: or cured by him. he vast number of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the public that his practice is not exceeded either in extent o¢ 
success by that of any Other Oculist in the United States 

&F Uitice hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. 

*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms 

A pamphlet containing remarks on Diseases of the Eye, with severa! instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. Wheeler's mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at his resi- 
dence, _ae same will be jorwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 
post paid, 


wee EN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person whois 
not m reor less troubled with a cough orcold, Oldand young, ihe Prudent and the 
imprudent, seem alike to complaia. 

Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day or two. This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in consamptioa if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is, use Hance’s C@mrounp Syrup or Horewounn, which will 
cure youintwo or three daya, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six boules to: $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retailby A. B. - Sands corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co.,77 East Broadway; H- Jounson, 273 Broadway, 














The Paris papers announce the death of the celebrated historian Miche- 
let, whose late work, called ‘ Priests, Women, and Families,’ excited so 
much attention. 

The meeting of the French Chambers is fixed for the 11th of January. 


Averace or WuEat.—The Mark Lane Express says, there are few | 
persons, except those who give minute attention to the subject, but will | 
learn with surprise that the average price of wheat, according to the Ga- | 
zette, at the present time, is only 2s. per quarter higher than at the same 
period last year. 

PRoresT or ENGLAND AGAINST THE Occupation oF Cracow.—Lord | 
Palmerston has despatched the protest vf the British government, | 
against the occupation of Cracow, to Lord Ponsonby, at Vienna. In 
this document Lord Palmerston argues on the assumption that the usur- | 
pation of Cracow is as yet but a project, and he exerts himself to demon 
strate the mischief (inconvenience) of such a measure. He subsequently 
discusses the two questions of ‘right’ and ‘necessity... On the question 
of right he established, by reference to treaties, that the articles agreed to 
solemnly by eight Powe:s could not be modified or annulled by three of 
them. Upon the question of nezessity, Lord Palmerston does not admit 
the solution which the northern courts wished should be adopted. 
IneLanp.—The regular employment now so geuerall. given to the peas- | 
antry, together with (he reduction io the prices of provisions, las already 
produced a sensible improvement in the condition of the people. Still there 
remains much distress to be relieved. There are great complaints of the 
backwardness of the ordinary agricultural operations, ia consequence of the | 
preference which the labourers give to the public works, 

The accounts from the country districts are extremely unfavourable, par- | 
ticularly from the South and west, where there is no doubt the prevalence 
of distress affords a pretext for the wholesale sysiem of plauder and outrage 
which, for some time past, has rendered it unsafe for the peaeeably disposed 
to pursue their usual avocations, even in the broad glare of day. 

The differences between O'Connell and the: Young Ireland’ party grow 
wider every day. 

Mr. Smith O’ Brien has availed himself of the columns of the Nation to 
commence a series of epistles. * No. 1’ is addressed to the * Landed Pro- 
prietors of Ireland,’ whom be endeavors to rouse to a friendly union in be- 
roy a ‘susceptible population,’ by exciting their animosity towards Eng- 
and. 


France.—The Cracow affair absorbs attention in Paris. All the Oppo- 
sition and Ministerial journals express indignativo al it; and the subject 
bas been discussed in diplomatic and official communications. The Paris 
correspondent of tbe Morning Chronicle relates what passed in two of these 
communications. The first was an interview heli at the request of M. 
Guizot, between himself and Lord Nurmanby, on the 19th ult. 

Tbe English ports are not to be opened. 


Austaia.—It would appear by private letters from Vienna that the in 
corporation of Cracow with Austria did not take place without a strong 
opposition on the part of several members of the Aulic Cabinet. Count 
Kollowrath, finding himself in a minority on that itmportant question, had 
tendered his resignation, with the firm determinativa to retire from public 
life. That resolution had produced the greatest sensation at Vienna. 


It is stated that the Austrian government is determined to contract a 
loan for 40,000,000 florins, (3,00 ,000/. sterling.) 

Inpra.—The semi monthly express, in anticipation of the mails from 
Bombay, to the date ot November 2d, reached London on the 2d inst. It 
brings several items of important intelligence. The insurrection in Cash- 
mere is said to be nearly at an end. Sheik Emaum-ood-Deen has again 
temporized and made a show of yielding, and has even withdrawn his 
troops from the siege of a small jort called Hurree Purvat. But the win- 
ter is about to set in, a d the greater number of the passes from Jamoo 
into the vale of Cashmere will be closed, and the Sheik, unless dispos- 
sessed previously, may laugh for a time at the armies sent to oppose him. 
In the mean time, there are considerable forces in movement towards 
Cashmere, numbering 20,000 men. 








PARK THEATRE. 
Desc ccccessesevced $100 Pit..... bocccveccs B90 50 Gallery... ces ecececee0 GO 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


The manager respectfally announces to the public, that the demand for places to wit- 
ness the performances of the Viennoise Dancers is so great, that they will renew their 
engagement an! appear every evening during next week. a 

Mr Forrest wiil appear on Friday evening in the Tragedy of The Gladiator. 

dec 19. 

ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 
\ HE CHARITABLE COMMITTEE oft e above Society, beg to announce to the 
Public, that their FESTIVAL CONCERT, i aid ot! the Charitable Fand will take 
place at the TABERNACLE, on MONDAY EVENING, Dec. 28 1846, 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
Mrs. BE. LODER, Miss NORTHALL, and Mime. ABLAMOWICZ. 
Mr. AUSTIN PHILLIPS, an! Mr. EDWARD SHEPPARD. 
PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTALISTS. | 

HERR DORN, (The first Horn and Guitar Plaver of Germany, his First Appearance in 

New York Mr. J. A. KYLE, Mr. H.C riMM, 














j Mr. GEORGE LODER, and bis splendui Orchestra aA! 
Tickets—UNE DOLLAR —to be obtained at the usual places, and of the Members of 

the Committee dec 19—21. | 

I OLIDAY PRESENTS.—LE GAL, BOULAND & Co., No. 54 Beaver stieet, aj 

/ stairs, beg to intorm the friends aud the public, that t y bave received by Ships 
Syivie de Grasse and Louis Philippe, a splendid and varie d assortment of rich fancy ar i 
cles svitable tor HOLIDAY PRE- ENTS, consisung of Laie Work Boxes, Drawing 
Cases, P " ut Glass Wares, Fancy Gilt Articles, Bonbon Boxes, Fancy Caskets, 
rich perfumed Sachets, Perfumery, kc. &c., which they offer tor sale low, and in lots to 
suit purchasers dec 19—2t. 





corner of Chambe s street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hucd.on and Spring streets; 
. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m 
OSEPH GILLOTT’s STEZL PENS.—The subscriber Is constantly receiving 


fiesh supplies of every description of the above weil known popular Pens. A large 


stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magoum Booum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel Zen; Principality, each extra five,fine, and medini points; Cale- 
graphic (Silustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, Prince Albert 
Queen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of onegross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Colleyiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 


ot point, admirably suite! to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—al! which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
licited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Jotn, corner of Gold street 
osCanabda dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 MrJAMES FOX, Montreal 





eee} 


sf iIGHT RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam 


\ aspecific vintment for diseases ofthe eye Thousands are suffering irom weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as to deprive them of vi| the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itsel( almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural tightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle prepared tbat isso ummediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and resiore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutan opera:icn, wil! yield quickly 


to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many peopte lave been restored to 


*'eht by a few applications of this valuable Balsam ther wve faile i 
them relier pus eteialt Jars, price 29 cents. al paftercther mequs have failed to give 


Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 775 Broadway. corner of Cham- 
berastree,, New Vork, (-uccessor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also hy the mos respect- 
able Druyggists in the United s.ates. sept lg mm. 


: y DR. HALLOWELL, 
LATE OF KINGSTON, UPPER CANADA, 


453 Houston, corner of Mercer street, next St. Thomas’ Church, 
dec 12—6t f 


Y LASS AND CHINA ROOMS,.—MES. BILLSLAND., late 645 Broadway, beg- 
to iviem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she bas removes 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commouious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and grnilemen by whom she h-s been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes o call their attention together with the 
innabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring ber business to that celebrity and pertection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The pr: sent stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapiiulation of itonly coquitee an inspection to be sppreciated. The 
most unplicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. Bo with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patro: ize ber, Mrs. B. havi g conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to berself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 
te” The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, {from whi 
no deviation can be made. iv 412m 
EAR’S OIL.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair, Ot ail the preparations for the 
hatr or whiskers nothing equals the Oil prepared (rom Beai’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will + ffectually preserve it trom falling off, in 
any event. It wis iong noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir hum- 
pbrey Davy and Sir Hepry Haltord, that pure Bear’s Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered for the pre-ervation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense ingetting the genuine Bear's Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its bigh per- 
fume, renders it in ispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all. 
Prepared and soll by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, (successor to A, B. 
Sani!s& Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In boties, 50 cents for large, 
25 cents for small. sept 19—3m 








ACKETS FUOK HAVKE,|Second Line.}— the ship»ot this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the (st, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, rom Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. Jone, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
ist April,Aug. and Dec ‘Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses aw 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 


No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre. 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS trom taltiwore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Kichmond, are now in opera- 
tion. 
Passengers to or from Charleston and te intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail ov the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
ofevery month - . ‘ 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctualiy from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
ami Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout tie year, 
viz — 


Ships. Masters. Days of Saving from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, F.R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold, “ 8, “ 3, es si s, *§ B «§ & 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronw, J. Prat, s & “ , = eae _ = 13, *« 8 
Switzerland, E. Knight, iWeb. 1, Junel, Uct. 1} “* 21, “ BI, * 3 
Meliator, D. L. Siark, “ 6. “ §, “ 3 ¢* 3 *§ S * é 
Quebec, F.U. Hebard, “ 16, “16,  6April 6, Aug. 6, -— 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, oS | = Jew 2 31 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov a ‘ 21, a. 
Hendrick Hadson, G. Moore, ; « 8, 2, “6 7¢* ef ~ ™ 6 
Independence, W.R. B adish,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 May 6, Sept 4 as 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| “ 24, ‘24, “ 24 “ 15, * he “ ¢ 
Prince Albert, W.S.S8ebor, (|Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21 - = ee - 
Westminster H.R. Hovey, “ g. - 8, g' « 23 28, Fe. 
Rob’t. Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| “ 16, “16, “ I6June 6. Och oy Rem bd 
24, “ O4 “ 24 ‘ > > is 


Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 


ble and experienced nave 


commanded by 
: &e., are of the best de 


These ships are all of the first class, and are 


gators. Gieat care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, 

*ription. ’ adul ithout wines 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, lor * rt ly — t dy 
and liquors. Neither the captai 1s nor owners of these Me ny ¥, i i “ty ans i tt pd 
letters, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regula WOLD a Fred ese or , 

ri » Jo 7RIS Dy -st ’ 
_ neey GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Sonth-st 


angl5, 1846. 
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